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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The reader is referred to page 354 of this issue for 
iceeeda Cover as 
published in the 13th issue (p. 558 ff.) of Volume 21. 
Additions to the list of exchange and abstractor 
search journals, and changes in status of titles pub- 
lished in the basic list are correct to 1 May 1948. 


Dr. Josef BroZek has kindly submitted the follow- 
ing note: ‘Le Travail Humain, published by Presses 
Universitaires de France, resumed in the tenth 
(second post-war) volume the publication of ab- 
stracts-reviews of current literature. The following 
topics are covered: Psychology of work; physiology 
of work (general problems, muscular and nervous 
system, metabolism and respiration, circulation); 
effort and fatigue; human biometry; training; edu- 
cation; vocational guidance and selection; hygiene 
of work; physical education and sports; occupational 
diseases; accidents and accident prevention; scien- 
tific management; sociology or work; psychological 
and physiological methods. In addition to the 
original reviews of R. Bonnardel, S. Pacaud, J. 
Pépin, S. Piret, M. Reuchlin, and C. Veil the section 
includes abstracts republished from Bulletin Analy- 
tique du Service de Documentation du Centre national 
de la Recherche scientific. A large proportion of the 
items dealt with European publications which ap- 
peared during the war and never reached the ab- 
stracting journals in this country. For this reason 
it appeared useful to bring the reviews to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ABSTRACTS.” 


an addenda to the “List of “a 


Erratum. Page 564, Volume 21, Kavruk should 
be Kavruck, 
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2387. Bentley, John Edward. (American U., 
Washington, D. C.) General ; principles 
and practice. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1947. 
xvi, 389 p. $3.50.—This elementary text covers 
most of the subject matter of conventional courses 
in general psychology, but is particularly adapted 
to the needs of physicians and nurses. Considerable 
emphasis is placed upon the elements of physiological 

chology, psychopathology, and psychoanalysis. 
he 5 main parts of the book are concerned with: 
the ic basis of human psychology, sense activ- 
ity and sense experience, learning, personality adjust- 
ment, applications of psychology to nursing. A 
concluding chapter suggests some applications of 
psychology to problems of public health. Each 
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chapter includes a list of selected readings.—W. K. 
Estes. 

2388. Foulquié, Paul, Psychologie. (Psychol- 
ogy.) Paris: Editions Ecole et Collége, 1942. 787 
p.—This volume is designed primarily to prepare the 
student of psychology for the baccalaureate examin- 
ation. It is well documented, abreast of all con- 
temporary works, informative on ideas and on men. 
The author in accord with his philosophical spirit- 
ualism remains faithful to the classic introspection- 
istic subjectivism and when his sympathies turn 
towards a comprehensive psychology, he instructs 
nevertheless concerning the data of scientific and 
objective psychology and concerning arguments in 
favor of theses which he himself combats, not for- 
getting that he is preparing students for the examin- 
ation.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2389. Guillaume, P. Introduction a la psychol- 
ogie. (Introduction to psychology.) Paris: J. Vrin, 
1942. 380 p.—This is a work on the philosophy of 
science in which the author has placed in parallel 
physics and psychology as the science of matter as 
traditionally opposed to that of mind. Similarity is 
shown in the evolution of the attitudes with respect 
to that which concerns the two disciplines. There is 
an “implicit” physics which disengages itself clearly 
in the study ol poteliotions, as there is an “implicit” 
psychology which reveals itself in instinctive mani- 
festations. In primitive thought there developed a 
prescientific physics as evidenced in Aristotle; and 
in quite similar fashion there developed a prescienti- 
fic psychology as evidenced in the systematizations 
of philosophers. In the same manner as science 
evolves an objective physics, it has commenced to 
evolve an objective psychology. The author rejects 
factitious oppositions such as between ‘“‘sciences of 
matter” and “sciences of mind,”’ or between a science 
of the individual and a science of the general, or be- 
tween a science of quality and a science of quantity 
in as much as both physics and psychology study 
natural phenomena quantitatively and qualitatively, 
individually and generally. Finally the author shows 
that psychology is not at all attached to philosophy 
and that the cultural tradition of France cramps 
considerably the development of psychological re- 
search through its requirement of an exclusively 
literary preparation for the socalled psychological 
studies.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2390. Johnson, Wendell. General semantics and 
the science teacher. Lic., Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 
4, 275--284.—The purpose of the article is to rouse 
in the science teacher a greater sense of social respon- 
sibility and of his cme yey to meet it more ad- 
oS. Science should be presented as a method 
which can be applied generally and not confined to 
one restricted branch. The author discusses the 
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general meanings of science, contrasts the character- 
izations of scientific and prescientific orientation and 
analyzes the problems of particular concern to the 
general semanticists. ‘‘Having used science to 
transform the world in which we live, we face the 
sheer necessity of using science to transform us who 
live in that world. And general semantics is desi 

to facilitate the urgent transformation.”—G. JI. 
Corona. 

2391. Naville, Pierre. La psychologie, science du 
comportement. (Psychology, science of behavior.) 
Paris: Gallimard, 1942. 253 p.—Seduced by the 
radical behaviorism of Watson, the author has de- 
sired to make known in a very exact manner the 
thought of the American psychologist whose basic 
works have not been translated into French. He 
has very conscientiously and very faithfully ex- 
pounded the Watsonian system, and one must thank 
him for his effort. But one will find in this book 
merely this exposition, without discussion, without 
tracing of the origins of behaviorism or pursuance of 
its variations. In the light of this limitation the 
title should have read: “Psychology according to 
Watson.’’"—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2392. Roberts, Donald R. (U. Illinois, Gales- 
burg.) The death wish of John Donne. PMLA, 
1947, 62, 958-976.—John Donne gave evidence in 
his sermons and literary works throughout most of 
his life of a strong “death wish” or at least lack of 
the conventional attitudes toward death. The 
author, in analyzing Donne’s work with this point 
in mind, points out that implicitly and explicitly 
Donne anticipated Freudian and other psychoanaly- 
tic handling of the concept of a death instinct.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2393. Segerstedt, Torgny T. Nagra reflexioner 
om minniskans natur och miljj. (Some reflections 
upon human nature and environment.) Menneske 
og Miljg, 1946, 1, 112—118.—-Various influences upon 
human nature are given, including the following: 
social factors, instincts, culture, heredity, environ- 
ment, character development, and individual differ- 
ences in sense perception.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

2394. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Introduction to methods in experimental 
psychology. (2nd ed.) New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1947. vii, + 232. $4.00.—This manual 
of laboratory experiments is intended to be a supple- 
ment to any current text in elementary psychology. 
In its 28 experiments, emphasis is placed upon learn- 
ing and the measurement of aptitudes and personal- 
ity. Omitted are traditional experiments in psy- 
chophysics and reaction time. Such apparatus as is 
required is simple. Statistical tables and pictures 
for some experiments are to be found in appendices. 
Norms are provided as necessary and outline forms 
and graph paper are included to expedite the 
gathering of data. (see 13: 1189)—J. J. Kane. 
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2395. Almberg, Nils. Till Platons differentiella 
psykologi. (Plato's differential psychologies.) Stock- 
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holm: Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri, 1946. vii, 354 
p- Kr. 17.—A discussion of Plato’s dialogues on 
governmental states, and the place of capital and 
labor within them, all from the psychological view- 
point. The natural inclinations of members of 
society toward each other are presented in what 
Plato considers utopia. Poverty and wealth are 
mentioned in this ideal state, where great considera- 
tion is given to morals, to justice, and to intelligence. 
A possible political harmony is visualized, and not 
only in the psychology of social harmony, but also 
individual harmony in which the soul is portrayed as 
a blending of the beautiful, the true, and the good. 
273-item bibliography.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2396. Cantril, Hadley. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Understanding man’s social behavior; preliminary 
notes. Princeton, N. J.: Office of Public Opinion 
Research, 1947. vii, 75 p. $1.00.—In an integrated 
series of notes the author considers a variety of 
phenomena, all based on a neo-Gestalt point of view. 
The main thesis is that social behavior may be con- 
sidered in terms of attitudes and these latter are but 
special instances of perception. The work of Adel- 
bert Ames, Jr. on the nature of perceptual phenomena 
is very heavily drawn upon and with the additional 
thesis that human behavior is an emergent phenom- 
ena and must be studied in its own right the basic 
analysis is presented. As a result of the position 
taken a more or less phenomenological analysis re- 
sults. There is a distinct attempt to analyze per- 
ceptual data within a non-physiological framework 
and a parallelistic approach is assumed. The mono- 
graph ends with 3 chapters on “Ethics and Moral- 
ity,” ““Action’’ and “‘Personality."—R. A. Litiman. 


2397. Cornforth, Maurice. Science and idealism ; 
an examination of “pure empiricism’ and modern 
logic. New York: International Publishers, 1947. 
267 p. $2.50.—The main contention of this book, 
which is written from the standpoint of Marxist 
dialectical materialism, is that modern logical posi- 
tivism is really a variant of subjective idealism. In 
the first part the development of materialism and 
empiricism from Bacon to Mach is described. The 
second part contains a presentation and critique of 
logical analysis and logical positivism as they appear 
in the works of Russell, Wittgenstein, and Carnap. 
Today philosophy’s main task is to work for the 
advance of science and to further the understanding 
of it. Only materialism can do that. In opposition 
to it is logical positivism which is lined up with 
idealism in the denial of the real existence of the 
objective material world. Such a denial undermines 
scientific progress.— F. Heider. 


2398. Ehrenwald, Jan. (Long Island Coll. Med., 
Long Island City, N. Y.) Telepathy and medical 
aw. New York: W. W. Norton, 1948. 
212 p. .00. (Foreword by Gardner Murphy.)— 
In the author’s opinion ‘‘the psychological approach 
to the problem of telepathy can rightly claim a status 
equal to that of the quantitative statistical method 

. . it presents measurable and calculable data.” 
He wishes to devise a theory by which these findings 
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can be combined with the Freudian method of psy- 
choanalysis, which he considers to be ‘‘a method of 
rational psychological treatment which equals the 
exactness of a surgical operation or a chemical trans- 
action.’’ He enlarges upon this desire to join research 
in both these disciplines through his hypothesis that 
“telepathy is subject to much the same psychological 
laws as govern dreams, neurotic symptoms, and 
certain manifestations of mental disease’’ as inter- 
= by Freud. This is explained through the 

reudian topography of the mind, the inter-relation- 
ship between these departments of the mind, and 
their manifestations in the working of the pleasure- 
principle. There is a review of the literature on 
telepathy with a 100 item bibliography; a glossary 
of terminology of psychic research; and the author's 
own inventions of terms for the concepts he ad- 
vances.— L. R. Steiner. 


2399. Fauville, A. Psychologie scientifique et 
psychologie philosophique. (Scientific psychology 
and philosophical psychology.) Tijdschr. Phil., 
1940, 2, 621-630.—Comparing three treatises on 
scientific psychology published successively in the 
space of 20 years (those of Titchener, Watson and 
Murchison) the author finds in them a striking ex- 
ample of a quite general evolution which evidences a 
decreasing interest in theoretical discussions con- 
cerning the object and method of psychology, and 
even in all discussions of a philosophical character 
concerning systems. Interest in techniques which 
are rapidly developing replaces that which was 
formerly manifested in method. The author is 
pleased with this evolution. For him theoretical 
discussions are vain because there exists in psychol- 
ogy no wrpemey A acceptable scientific system and 
because for the present at least there can not exist 
any. The principal reason for this difficulty in a 
general systematization in psychology is to be sought 
in the complexity of human nature, and this com- 
plexity obtains its profound significance when it is 
confronted with philosophical theories. If scientific 
psychology and philosophical psychology elaborate 
themselves independently of one another, the general 
results of the former are elucidated by the grand 
theses of the latter and rendered thus more satisfying 
to the mind. In support of his thesis the author cites 
a series of examples borrowed from Gestalt psychol- 
ogy, from the method of tests, from experimental 
investigations of learning, from the notion of matu- 
ration, finally from studies on delinquent children 
and on the formation of moral habits.—(Courtesy of 
Année psychol.). 

2400. Fransen, F. Naar meer eenheid. (To- 
wards more of unity.) Tijdschr. Phil., 1941, 3, 353- 
370.—The author deplores the divergences in view 
which manifest themselves in psychology. Some 
consider them as isional; others consider them as 
inevitable. For his part, the author believes that if 
the truth is one, it can no less be very complex and 
appear under different aspects. Most frequently 
the divergences or contradictions, are only apparent. 
If there exist real divergences, if they proceed from 
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the relative youthfulness of psychological science, 
from the subjectivity of Path w wewroon or from the 
fluctuation of terminology, they are not irreducible. 
It is necessary therefore to aim at a reestablishment 
of unity, and for that, at a renunciation of too per- 
sonal views, of too exclusive preferences for one 
method, of the desire to make a school in a definite 
direction, of excessive specialization, etc. But above 
all, it is necessary to endeavor to fix and to unify 
psychological terminology.—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

2401. Frauchiger, E. (U. Berne, Switzerland.) 
Die pn der Seelenkunde von Klages fiir 
Biologie und Medizin. (The significance of Klages’ 
psychology for biology and medicine.) Berne, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1947. 99 p.—Following 
Klages’ work The Spirit as the Adversary of the Soul 
(see 14: 3324) the basic attitude of modern man and 
the spirit of the natural sciences are characterized 
as destructive and directed against life. Life pro- 
cesses are ultimately irreducible, incapable of ex- 
planation in mechanistic terms, and can be under- 
stood only experientially. On the receptor side of 
experience the perception of images marks the 
unique position of man. There exists a polarity 
between body and psyche. ‘The body is a phenom- 
enon of the psyche, the psyche the meaning of the 
living body.” The human ego is defined as life 
which has been polarized by the spirit as an extrane- 
ous principle. This accounts for self-consciousness 
possessed by man alone. Reason according to 
Klages, should be subordinated to life, not life to 
reason. The negative aspects of reason are its life- 
alienating powers. The author relates Klages’ 
characterology to medicine after having considered 
the significance of the thinker’s philosophical con- 
tribution to biology. Five ‘‘zones”’ of character are 
distinguished. Again, with respect to psychopathol- 
ogy, the thesis of Klages’ fundamental polarity be- 
tween life and spirit becomes crucial. The structure 
of the human personality is the relationship between 
the two polar forces. The essence of mental illness 
is a conflict between volition and instinctual striv- 
ings, the isolation of vitality accounting for the 
pathological remoteness from reality. 63-item bib- 
liography.—H. H. Strupp. 

2402. Glover, Edward. Basic mental concepts: 
their clinical and theoretical value. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1947, 16, 482-506.—Plausible reconstructions 
of early development is difficult because a concept of 
organized structure is essential, and the earlier it is 
applied, the greater is violence done to reconstruc- 
tions. It is possible to overestimate and to under- 
estimate the complexity of organization of early 
psychic life. Overestimation is the greater danger 
and perhaps the term embryonic should be applied 
to the earlier dynamic stages of development during 
the first 2 years of life. Overestimations have re- 
sulted in fantastic reconstructions that bring meta- 
psychology into merited disrepute.— M. H. Erickson. 


2403. ,» Douglas G. (Syracuse U., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) ience and social phenomena. Amer. 
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Sctentist, 1947, 35, 351-363.—Exact sciences and 
sciences of human behavior exhibit basic differences. 
The former rely on a principle of dynamic equival- 
ence in dealing with macroscopic events, so that 
when research is complete and accurate, one can 
substitute measured quantities for every term of 
certain relevant equations. Social phenomena never 
permit statement in terms of dynamic equivalence; 
they occur in irreversible sequences and in unique 
situations. None the less, detailed study of cultural 
behavior, if it begins with what is actually observ- 
able, will foster by synthesis the discovery of general 
societal patterns, expand our insight into the uni- 
verse, and further various practical activities. 
Forecasts become possible, because physical, bi- 
ological and geographical limits indicate the range 
within which future behavior will occur, and the 
variety of the behavior is limited by the opportuni- 
ties for learning. 19 references.—D. K. Spelt. 


2404. Haussler, F. Kausale und metakausale 
Denkweisen in der Psychologie. (Causal and meta- 
causal modes of thinking in psychology.) Z. 
Psychol., 1942, 153, 123-220.—Is the notion of 
causality as it is understood in the sciences of nature 
capable of introducing into the psychic facts the 
conceptual order necessary to their intelligibility? 
While for the physical fact a control of the idea 
transmitted by language is possible through direct 
perception of the object by everyone, this is not 
possible for strictly personal facts of the interior life. 
As a result the order in which we can arrange the 
facts of the interior life can only be that of the system 
of concepts inherent in the language we speak. This 
order does not reduce itself to that of causality. The 
varied relations, the affinities, the nuances, all this 
original richness of the psychic life which language 
expresses is lost from the moment one attempts to 
impose upon these facts the uniform and empty 
schema of causality. The author justifies his thesis 
by examples borrowed chiefly from characterology, 
and just in this domain the richness of our descriptive 
language contrasts with the poverty of our knowledge 
of causes. He concludes not that our knowledge of 
psychism excludes all notion of causality but that 
psychological thought is ‘‘metacausal,”’ and illustrates 
this notion by the particular study of two concepts 
which he opposes to that of causality properly so- 
called: that of a circular order and that of type.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2405. Kubie, Lawrence S. The fallacious use of 
quantitative concepts in ic psychology. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 507-518.—Since all psy- 
chological phenomena are the results of the interplay 
of many conflicting intrapsychic forces, all quantita- 
tive formulations ine at best the limited value of 
descriptive short cuts and never provide a safe basis 
for explanations of behavior or behavior differences. 
A rearrangement of psychic forces without quantita- 
tive change can effect marked changes in behavior 
even as can increase or decreases in psychic forces. 
9 references.—M. H. Erickson. 
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2406. Leeper, Robert W. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
A motivational theory of emotion to replace ‘emotion 
as ed re . Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 
5-21.—At present the chief weakness of psychology 
is in its theorizing rather than incomplete factual 
knowledge. To escape from weak theorizing there 
must be a careful definition of terms, consideration 
of a wide range of relevant factual knowledge, and 
the taking of time to integrate the thinking on the 
problem. The view expressed by authors of many 
text books is that emotion may be understood as a 
disorganized process. These writers have not defined 
key terms, have not written consistently and have 
not related their generalizations to a wide range of 
factual knowledge. With proper definition, emotions 

roduce organization mies eo than disorganization. 
Eesle leads to the conclusion that emotional pro- 
cesses of all sorts ‘are organizing in their influence 
and should be studied as an aspect of the motivation 
of the higher animals.”—M. A. Tinker. 

2407. Levy-Suhl, Max. The réle of ethics and 
religion in psych ctheory and therapy. Jnt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 110-119.—For the con- 
quest of a resistance of the superego, resort must be 
made to the rigour of the conscience. That is, forces 
upon the pleasure principle must be employed, 
namely, those of the death impulse. In opposition 
to this, the motive force of the pleasure principle, in 
its highest form the reality principle, may be applied 
against the barriers of narcissism. Thus, appeal is 
made to the life impulse, to God, to Eros, to permit 
the prospect of healing and happiness of a higher 
kind. In the psychoanalytic sense there can be built 
up a higher narcissistic ego-ideal. Psychoanalysis is 
in agreement with religion in which the motives of 
love and human loving ~ happiness are of the great- 
est significance. Since an unconscious need for pun- 
ishment plays a part in every neurotic illness, resist- 
ance in therapy must be taken into account wherever 
narcissistic barriers seem insurmountable. 39 refer- 
ences.—-M. H. Erickson. 


2408. London, Ivan D. Free-will as a function of 
divergence. Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 41-47.—The 
possibility of a tenable re-introduction of free-will as 
a scientific conception into psychology is explored. 
“Natural selection, then, is the agency which gradu- 
ally accumulates and combines for novel perpetua- 
tion the divergencies (mutations) which come its 
random way.” The discussion leads to the view of 
man, divergent within convergence—half free in a 
seemingly non-rationally evolving world. It is 
necessary to acknowledge man, in some way and 
with certain limits, free to mold his destiny.—M. A. 
Tinker. 

2409. Merleau-Ponty, M. La structure du com- 
ean (The structure of behavior.) Paris: 

Universitaires, 1942. 314 p.—The author 
would approach the problem of knowledge by at- 
tempting to comprehend “the relations of conscious- 
ness and nature.”’ He sets out with an analysis of 
the notion of behavior, showing that, from reflexes 
and all the more ‘in conditioned reflexes and the 
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higher behaviors, the role of structures imposes itself 
which the Gestaltists have placed in evidence. It is 
as structure that he introduces consciousness. 
“‘Psychism reduces itself to the structure of behavior”’ 
and can thus be laid hold of from outside. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge” about the world is to be distinguished from 
perceptions which remain subjective. ‘Our inter- 
subjective confrontations rest on the intelligible 
structure of the perceived world” and “perception as 
knowledge of existant things is an individual knowl- 
edge.” The capital point in the work resides in an 
attempt at refutation of structural interpretations 
on the physiological terrain such as those which 
invoke the intervention of coordinating centers. The 
author would shun such compromises with atomism. 
—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2410. Musatti, Cesare L. (U. Milan, Italy.) 
Liberta e servité dello spirito. (Liberty and mental 
responsibility.) Riv. Psicol., 1947, 43, (1-2), 29-42. 
—The author tries to synthesize free will and psychic 
determinism.—R. W. Husband. 


2411. Pronko, N. H. (City Coll., New York.) 
A non-elementalistic approach to psychological data. 
Etc., Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 4, 285—289.—The author 
aims ‘‘to sketch in broad outlines the foundations of 
a psychology that will find application in general 
semantics and permit integration with the data of 
that discipline.’”” A behavioral event involves cen- 
trally the mutual interbehavior of an organism and 
the stimulus object. Absolutistic cause-effect think- 
ing is out. We must consider besides the organism 
and the stimulus object, the conditions of contact 
and the succession of events. The understanding, 
prediction and control of behavior are possible only 
if one considers the ‘‘space-time’’ factors of person- 
ality (the sum total of one’s environment). ‘The 
objective psychologist derives explanatory principles 
that stem directly from the observed events and are 
always directly referable to them.’’—G. J. Corona. 


2412. Rabaud, Et. Transformisme et adaptation. 
(Transformism and adaptation.) Paris: Flammar- 
ion, 1942. 265 p.—Transformism is a scientific 
theory, subject, as such, to controversies which are 
profitable; it is not a metaphysical doctrine whose 
bankruptcy certain ones believe themselves able to 
proclaim. If among transformists, the divergences 
are profound, that would be owing to an excessive 
and unjustified preeminence given to forms, when 
the intrinsic value of morphology does not go beyond 
that of function, ecology, behavior and ethology. 
None of these vital manifestations holds the others 
under its control; all translate, by the same title, the 

chophysical constitution of the being in question. 
umerous questions are touched upon in the course 

of the chapters, particularly in those which deal with 
what the author calls false correspondences, and in 
which he pursues without pity every tendency to- 
ward teleological interpretations. He is satisfied 
with the principle of a mechanical selection through 
an elimination of the worst, and thinks himself able 
to escape the objection that chance would be in- 
-capable of realizing organisms susceptible of living; 


but in this regard he gives no real argument.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2413. Rumpf,M. Arnold Gehlen’s Anttiropologie 
und die Volkskunde. (The anthropology and the 
science of peoples according to Arnold Gehlen.) Z. 
Psychol., 1942, 153, 102-111.—The author brings 
out certain principles in the book of Gehlen which he 
judges as fertile for our science; importance is at- 
tributed to: the theory of language, in which he sees 
the foundation itself of psychology; the primacy of 
action over abstract thought; the rehabilitation of 
“non-civilized” people who have been the victim of 
the intellectualistic error of classic psychology. But 
he makes reservations on other points: notably he 
reproaches Gehlen for not having noted the stages 
through which man passes from the animal condition 
to the condition properly human, and for having seen 
too much in the latter condition a purely technical 
adaptation to the physical environment, ignoring 
thus the adaptation to the human environment 
which admits of an essentially affective aspect.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2414. Tilquin, Andre. Le behaviorisme. Origine 
et développement de la psychologie de réaction en 
Amérique. (Behaviorism. Origin and development 
of the psychology of reaction in America.) Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1942. 531 p.—The first part of this work is 
devoted to the psychology of Watson who first for- 
mulated the behavioristic doctrine. Some pages are 
devoted to a behaviorism still more radical than that 
of Watson, which has been elaborated by his Chinese 
disciple, Kuo. Then the development of the doc- 
trines of Meyer, Weiss, and Hull is touched upon. 
Finally the original doctrines of Kantor and especi- 
ally of Tolman who restores a teleology are consid- 
ered. In summarizing at the end of the book, the 
author injects himself here and there, making it 
difficult to dissociate historical exposition from per- 
sonal appreciation and criticism. Behaviorism 
would appear according to the author merely as the 
translation into terms of response of the idealism of 
Berkeley, by replacing ‘“‘mind’’ of the latter with 
organism. If behaviorism with its determinism and 
materialistic monism implies a philosophy, it is the 
philosophy itself of science—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

[See also abstract 2608. ] 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


2415. ell, George W. (Michigan State Coll., 
E. Lansing.), & Troyer, Maurice E. (Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) Anew self scoring test device for 
improving instruction. Sch. &. Soc., 1948, 67, 84-85. 
— simple punch board type device is described 
which may be used in objective type examinations. 
The subject responds to the question by punching a 
hole in the answer sheet. Through this hole he can 
determine whether or not the response was correct.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2416. Békésy, Georg v. Anew audiometer. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1947, 35, 411-422.—An audi- 
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ometer is described in which the intensity of a tone 
increases continuously as long as a button is pressed, 
and decreases when the button is released. The fre- 
quency is automatically and continuously increased, 
and the subject by controlling the button lets the 
intensity of the tone fluctuate from just above to 
just below the threshold. A record of intensity 
settings as a function of frequency provides a meas- 
ure of the difference threshold as well as the absolute 
threshold. The size of the difference threshold is 
useful to indicate whether hearing loss is conductive 
or perceptive. Malingering can be easily found by 
periodically inserting a 10-db attenuation into the 
circuit. The normal observer quickly compensates 
for the increased attenuation, while the malingerer 
usually is unable to make an accurate compensation, 
or makes no compensation at all—W. R. Garner. 


2417. Bernard, Claude. Principes de médecine 
expérimentale. (Principles of experimental medi- 
cine.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 
xi viii, 308 p. 400 frs.—The 20 chapters, a fragment 
of a projected 2-volume work, were only recently 
discovered among Bernard's manuscripts. The 
Introduction to the study of experimental medicine, 
published in 1865, formulated the more general 
methodological principles. The projected opus was 
to deal in a systematic manner with the application 
of experimental method to physiology, pathology, 
and therapeutics. Theoretically, one may differenti- 
ate three stages in the development of science: (1) 
observation of raw facts, (2) establishment of em- 
pirical interrelationships between facts, and (3) 
rigorous experimental analysis of the phenomena 
which leads to man’s control over them. The basic 
principle of experimental medicine is that biological 
phenomena are a resultant of knowable factors 
(principle of determinism). Secondly, pathological 
processes do not differ in essence from the normal 
life processes; consequently, pathology and curative 
medicine must be based on physiology. Hippocratic 
medicine regarded the human organism as indivisi- 
ble; the factors of external environment modified the 
inner (vital) force as a whole. The modern approach 
is analytic. The total organism is conceived as an 
integral of tissues and organs which represent more 
elementary organisms living in the internal environ- 
ment. Emphasis is placed on the study of mechan- 
isms of their function in health and in disease.— 
J. Brotek. 


2418. Crowder, Norman A. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Speculations on methodology in the social sciences. 
Etc., Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 4, 241-257.—The 
principal topic of this article is classification with 
illustrations drawn from anthropology or the physi- 
cal sciences. Classification simplifies conversation 
by placing many ideas, not identical, under one name. 
If objects have been compared with the class criteria 
and we know they are members of a class, it will 
help us to predict the object’s behavior in certain 
matters. ‘Sometimes such high correlation between 
behavior characteristics used as class criteria that 
the presence of one of these characters is taken to 
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guarantee the behavior of class members in respect 
to other criteria." Mr. Crowder’s system differs 
from the Platonic in that he advocates that criteria 
for class membership are explicit and the specimen 
in question is available for inspection. Some com- 
mon errors in the use of classification are given and 
discussed.—G. I. Corona. 


2419. Ross, D.A. (McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) 
A fluid electrode for nerve-stimulation experiments. 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1947, 6, 544—-547.—This electrode 
is designed to provide nearly uniform current density 
in the stimulation area, and to minimize threshold 
changes during long experimental periods, while 
providing for continuous tissue irrigation with 
nutrient liquid. Diagram and specifications.—D. 
K. Spelt. 

2420. Roush, R. G., & Hamburger, Ferdinand, 
Jr. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) An elec- 
tronic chronograph for measurement of voice 
reaction-time. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 624- 
628.—The apparatus permits a high speed synchron- 
ous clock to be turned on by the video target voltage 
and turned off by the initiation of the verbal report 
(in radar target reporting). A schematic wiring 
diagram is shown with a description of its basic 
operation; circuit description and operation; meas- 
urement, errors, and applications.—S. C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstract 2491. ] 


New TEstTs 


2421. Bennett, G. K., Seashore, H. G., & Wes- 
man, A. G. Differential Aptitude Tests. New 
York: Psychological Corporation, 1947.—7 tests: 
verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reason- 
ing, space relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical 
speed and accuracy, language usage (spelling and 
sentences). Grades 8-12. 2 forms of each test 
(except mechanical reasoning). IBM. 25-35 (30- 
40) min. each test, except 6 (10) min. for clerical 
speed and accuracy. Test blanks, IBM answer 
sheets, keys, looseleaf manual. (See J. consult. 
Psychol., 1948, 12, 62.) 


2422. Bonnardel,R. (L'Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France.) Une nouvelle épreuve de 
précision mécanique: le test oméga. (A new test of 
mechanical accuracy: The omega test.) Travail 
hum., 1947, 10, 104-107.—The test is a part of a 
battery developed for studying ‘‘precision in the 
handling of complex mechanisms.” The task con- 
sists in guiding an indicator by means of two knob 
which control the displacement in the lateral an 
dorso-ventral direction, without touching the sides 
of the pattern. The path has a form of the Greek 
letter omega. The total duration of performance, 
the number of contacts, and the duration of contacts 
serve as scores. The test differentiated well between 
young apprentices and seasoned workers, and it was 
found useful in selecting men for training in skilled 
jobs.—J. Brozek. 

2423. Graney, Maurice R. The construction and 
standardization of the Purdue Mechanical Assembly 
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Test. Microfilm Abstr., 1947, 7,4127-128.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis, 1942, Purdue U. Microfilm of 
complete thesis, 115 pages, $1.44, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 868. 

2424. Thurstone,L.L. Thurstone Interest Sched- 
ule. New York: Psychological Corporation, 1947.— 
High school-adult. 1 form. Untimed, (10) min. 
Blank, manual. (See J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 


63.) 
[See also abstract 2415. ] 


STATISTICS 


2425. Brozek, Josef, & Alexander, Howard. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A note on estimation of 
the components of variation in a two-way table. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 629-637.—The two-way 
table is constructed from (1) different individuals 
each having (2) successive daily trials. The variabil- 
ity of the scores can be thought of as arising from 
3 sources: individual differences; daily differences; 
random differences. The derivation and illustrations 
of the relevant statistical equations are presented.— 
S. C. Ericksen. 


2426. Carter, Laumor F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
An experiment on the design of tables and graphs 
used for presenting numerical data. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1947, 31, 640-650.—The relative value of 
tables and graphs constructed in different ways 
reveals that (1) tables containing every point in a 
scale can be used more rapidly and accurately than 
any other method of presenting data; (2) the fre- 
quency of coordinate rulings on a graph or whether 
graph is entered on the x or y-axis do not infiuence 
significantly the speed and accuracy of using the 
graph; (3) tables should be kept as simple as possible 
in keeping with the need of the situation in terms of 
speed and accuracy.—C. G. Browne. 


2427. Carter, Launor F. Relative effectiveness 
of presenting numerical data by the use of tables and 
phs. (AAF AMC Eng. Div. Memo. Rep. 
SEAA 694-1, 1946; Publ. Bd. No. L 81413.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1948. 
17 p. $1.25, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The 
flight engineer, bombardier, and navigator must 
frequently refer to different mathematical functions 
in performing their duties. Since these numerical 
functions are usually presented in either graphic or 
tabular form, it is desirable to reduce the degree of 
error found in their use by determining the best 
means of presenting these relationships. This study 
was designed to determine those respects in which 
tables are superior to graphs or graphs are superior 
to tables for presenting these mathematical relation- 
ships. Tables and graphs are included.—(Courtesy 
Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


2428. Carter, Launor F. Study of the best design 
of tables and used for ting numerical 
data. (AAF AMC Eng. Div. Memo. Rep. TSEAA 
694-1C, 1946; Publ. Bd. No. L 81414.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1948. 15 p. $1.25, 
microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—This study was de- 


signed to determine: (a) what influence increasing the 
length and completeness of a table has on the ac- 
curacy and speed with which the table can be used, 
(b) what influence the frequency of coordinate rulings 
in a graph has on the speed and accuracy with which 
the graph can be used, (c) whether it is faster and 
more accurate to enter a graph designed for entry on 
the x-axis or one designed for entry on the y-axis, 
and (d) whether it is better to use the best designed 
table as compared to the best designed graph. 
Samples of tables and graphs used in the study are 
included.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., 
U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

2429. Davies, O. L. (Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Lid., Blackley, Manchester, England.) Statisti- 
cal evaluation of growth curves. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1947, 66, 567-568.—The application 
by Weil (see 21: 2836) of the chi-square test to data 
collected in the study of the growth curves of rats is 
challenged as oversimplified and as based upon the 
false assumption that all observations reported in 
the distributions of weights were independent. 
Fisher’s co-variance method and the use of regression 
lines by the method of least squares are prescribed 
as more applicable-—L. A. Pennington. 


2430. Mount, George E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) An efficient method of obtaining counts 
for computing the interrelation of test items. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 634-637.—In order to 
facilitate the making of an item analysis, the counts 
required for computation of the interrelation of the 
test items can be made by using the Graphic Item 
Counter of the IBM Test Scoring Machine. The 
method can be applied to any data which can be 
dichotomized and where the number of variables 
makes hand counting inefficient. The accuracy of 
this method is nearly perfect if certain conditions 
are met, and an ordinary 1000 man hour job can be 
done in 50 man hours.—C. G. Browne. 

2431. Sappenfield, Bert R. (Montana State U., 
Bozeman.) A rapid method of computing standard 
scores. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 638-639.— 
The step by step procedure for the quick calculation 
of standard scores with any of the 5 commonly used 
types of standard scores is given. The process in- 
volves one divisional operation, two multiplication 
operations, and the use of addition.—C. G. Browne. 


2432. Schmid, John, Jr. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) The relationship between the coefficient of 
correlation and the angle included between regres- 
sion lines. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 311-313.—While 
it would seem on first observation that the coefficient 
of correlation varies as the cosine of the angle be- 
tween the —- lines, the relation is actually not 
so simple. formula is presented which shows that 
the angle between the ion lines is a function 
of both the coefficient of correlation and the ratio 
of the standard deviations.—M. Murphy. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


2433. Louttit, C. M. Policies and procedures of 
Psychological Abstracts. Psychol. Abstr., 1947, 21, 
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(13), 553-563.—The editorial policies used in the 
ABSTRACTS, and details of office procedures and 
editorial style are described. A list of journals 
covered,is included. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2434. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The genius of Kurt Lewin. J. 
Personality, 1947, 16, 1-10.—The following condi- 
tions seemed to converge in Lewin as in all geniuses: 
(1) intellectual solitude, (2) originality (a central 
factor), (3) periods of fallowness and confusion, (4) 
hard work, (5) situational factors (World War I, 
political conditions in Germany, opportunity to 
observe and live in U.S. where democracy was 
working), and (6) tenacious devotion to one or more 
nonhedonistic values.—M. O. Wilson. 


2435. Barnes, Harry Elmer. [Ed.] An intro- 
duction to the history of sociology. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. xvi, 960 p. $10.00. 
—In the first 2 chapters the editor reviews the 
history of social philosophy in ancient, medieval, 
and early modern times to the 19th century. Each 
of the remaining 45 chapters, by the editor or one of 
25 contributors, is devoted to the sociological the- 
ories of individuals: Auguste Comte, Herbert 
Spencer, Lewis H. Morgan, Wm. G. Sumner, Lester 
F. Ward, Ludwig Gumplowicz, Wilhelm Wundt, 
Ferdinand Tonnies, Georg Simmel, Leopold von 
Wiese, Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, Werner Som- 
bart, Franz Oppenheimer, Alfred Weber, Hans 
Freyer, Gustav Ratzenhofer, Othmar Spann, Ludwig 
Stein, Jacques Novicow, Maksim M. Kovalevsky, 
Alfred Fouillée, Gabriel Tarde, Gustave LeBon, 
Emile Durkheim, Guillaume de Greef, Vilfredo 
Pareto, Scipio Sighele, Adolfo Posada, Benjamin 
Kidd, L. T. Hobhouse, E. A. Westermarck, Robert 
Briffault, Patrick Geddes, Graham Wallas, A. J. 
Toynbee, F. H. Giddings, A. W. Small, W. I. 
Thomas, J. H. W. Stuckenberg, E. A. Ross, C. H. 
Cooley, C. A. Ellwood, E. C. Hayes, P. A. Sorokin, 
and M. H. Cornejo. While the social psychology 
found in the works of these men is mentioned in its 
proper place the following chapters are particularly 
pertinent. Alexander Goldenweiser, “‘The psycho- 
sociological thought of Wilhelm Wundt.” H. E. B., 
‘The psychosociological theories of Gustave LeBon.” 
W. R. Crawford, “Representative Italian contribu- 
tions to sociology: Pareto, Loria, Vaccaro, Gini, and 
Sighele.” H. E. B., ““Graham Wallas and the socio- 
psychological basis of politics and social reconstruc- 
tion."’ H. E. B., “William Isaac Thomas: the fusion 
of psy chological and cultural sociology.”” Richard 
Dewey, “Charles Horton Cooley: pioneer in psy- 
chosociology."’ H. E. B., “Charles Abram Ellwood: 
founder of scientific psychological sociology.’’— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2436. Drever, James, Sr. An autobiography. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 20-30.—This is the 
first of a series of autobiogra hical sketches of dis- 
tinguished psychologists. The author traces the 
factors and experiences which contributed to the 
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development of his interest in psychology, his 
personal interests and ambitions in the field, and the 
= of his work in applied psychology. Portrait 
acing p. 20.—G. S. Speer. 

2437. e, Frithjof. Arbeider og publikasjoner 
av psy. art i Norge i d4rene 1940-45. (Work 
and publications on psychological contributions in 
Norway during the years 1940-45.) Menneske og 
Milj¢, 1946, 1, 122—-131.—A review of the psychologi- 
cal research and progress, with emphasis on experi- 
mental contributions, done in Norway for 6 years. 
Topics taken up include empirical research; hospital 
psychotherapy; handicapped activities; intelligence 
investigations; handwriting of twins; failing stu- 
dents; youthful criminals; group intelligence; the- 
oretical critical research including neuroses, clinical 
psychology, parapsychology, educational psychology, 
factor analysis; heredity and environment; twin 
research; and character-diagnoses. Also theoretical 
literature research; extroversion and introversion; 
Psychopathic tendencies; Nasism; emotions; and 
popular research which includes child psychology, 
mind and body relationship, applied psychology, 
and the Nasis methods.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


2438. Gray, T. G. Psychiatry in New Zealand. 
N. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 78-85.—In this address by 
the President of the New Zealand Branch of the 
British Medical Association at its annual meeting 
held Mar. 2, 1947 at Wellington, the development of 
psychiatry in New Zealand is traced through 36 years 
of his residence there. 5 developments are stressed: 
(1) the architectural revolution; (2) legislative 
changes whereby people are enabled to enter the 
hospitals as voluntary boarders; (3) the altered 
status of the nurses trained in ‘mental hospitals; 
(4) the establishment of outpatient clinics at public 
hospitals conducted by medical officers from the 
mental hospitals; (5) employment of senior medical 
students as interns in the mental hospital for periods 
of several months during the long vacations.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


2439. Jones, Ernest. Hanns Sachs. /nt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 168-169.—-Obituary. 


2440. McBride, Katharine E. (Bryn Mawr Coll., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.) James Henry Leuba: 1867-1946. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 645-646.—Obituary. 


2441. Mayo, Elton. Some notes on the psy- 
chology of Pierre Janet. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1948. vii, 132 p. $2.50.— 
These notes are intended to provide some guidance 
for those who wish to read Janet in the original 
French as an aid to their studies of society or of 
industry. They are not intended for medical stu- 
dents or for those interested in psychiatric problems. 
Topics discussed are: psychopathology and social 
study; hysteria and hypnosis; the complexity of the 
attentive act; obsessive eee > obsession and the 
equilibrium hypothesis; the psychology of adaptation. 
Professor Mayo’s address Frightened People is 
included as a corollary to his notes on Janet’s work. 
—M. Mercer. 
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2442. Sanchez-Perez, J. M. Some reminiscences 
of S. R. Cajal; a farewell tribute. Bull. Los Angeles 
neurol. Soc., 1947, 12, 1-5.—Obituary. Portrait 
facing p. 1—D. K. Spelt. 


2443. Sundet, Olav. Oversikt over norsk peda- 
litteratur 1940-45. (Summary of Norwegian 
educational literature from 1940-45.) Menneske og 
Miljg, 1946, 1, 131-133.—A review of research and 
writings in the field of pedagogy, including the 
following-named topics: tests, both group and 
individual; speech improvement; handwriting; read- 
ing improvement; history studies; and the educa- 
tional progress in methods and training.—0O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

2444. Taylor, W. S. (Smith Coll., Northampton, 
Mass.) Pierre Janet: 1859-1947. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 60, 637-645—A summary of Janet’s 
professional history and development; evaluative 
comments regarding his contributions to psychology, 
and outstanding personal characteristics are in- 
cluded in this obituary note. Portrait facing p. 479. 
—S. C. Ericksen. 


2445. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berk- 
eley.) Kurt Lewin: 1890-1947. Psychol. Rev., 
1948, 55, 1-4.—Biography and appreciation. Por- 
trait facing p. 1—WM. A. Tinker. 


2446. Van der Horst, L. Stand en toekomst der 
hedendaagsche psychologie. (State and future of 
contemporary psychology.) Tijdschr. Phil., 1940, 
2, 596-620.—The author thinks that the present 
state of psychology reflects the cultural crisis which 
rages in Western Europe. He passes in review the 
principal doctrines which have contributed to ruin- 
ing or, on the contrary, to renewing in certain re- 
spects the naturalistic, atomistic and quantitative 
conception of psychology which reigned towards 
1890. He dwells notably on the role of personalism, 
Gestalt psychology, the phenomenology of Jaspers, 
behaviorism and the doctrine of Heidegger. These 
divergences in conceptions and in methods explain 
the present crisis in psychology, and the uncertainty 
of its future—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


[See also abstracts 2413, 2751. ] 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2447. Beck, Edith, Boothe, Helvi, & Robbins, 
Lewis L. (Winter Veterans Adm. Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) A group discussion of the inter-relationship 
of psychiatry and psychiatric social work. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 198-207.—Through a 
series of seminars attended by both social workers 
and psychiatrists, the attempt was made to reach a 
better understanding of the role of the psychiatric 
social worker in the hospital setting. Excerpts from 
the discussion reveal the difficulties involved in 
translating the concept of the clinical team of psy- 
chiatrist, social worker, and clinical psychologist into 
a functioning reality. There was agreement that 
discharge planning and follow-up service were 
among the most important areas of social work help. 


2442-2452 


The therapeutic activities of the social worker and 
and the differentiation of the roles of the psychi- 
atrist and the social worker in therapy stimulated 
extensive discussion.—W. A. Varvel. 


2448. Brickman, William W. (New York U.) 
Professional education. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 168— 
175.—Recent literature on Foes gery of professional 
education are reviewed. ields of law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering and librarianship are con- 
sidered. Many of the questions discussed, concern- 
ing these types of professional education, would be 
pertinent to professional psychological education. 
24 references.—C. M. Louttit. 

2449. Ephraim, M. R. [Chm.] Toward profes- 
sional standards, 1945-46. New York: Association 
Press, 1947. v, 185 p.—Contained within this 
handbook are 15 professional articles dealing with 
principles and practices of group work. These were 
selected from papers presented by selected leaders in 
this field during 1945 and 1946. The presentations 
deal with basic professional problems of the group 
workers in establishing standards of training, pro- 
fessional attitudes, basic principles of working with 
clients both within and without the group, methods 
of record-keeping, techniques for improving the 
quality of service rendered, and the use of group 
work techniques in therapy.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2450. Parks, Donald S. (U. Toledo, O.) Survey 
of the training and qualifications of practicing per- 
sonnel executives. Occupations, 1948, 26, 288-289. 
—84 personnel executives indicated in a question- 
naire study that they do not consider personnel work 
as a distinct profession, and discourage the develop- 
ment of a college curriculum of professional grade.— 
G. S. Speer. 

2451. Personnel Club of New York. Colleges 
offering courses in personnel subjects. Personnel 
J., 1948, 26, 305-308. 

2452. Révész, G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands.) 
Die Bedeutung der Psychologie fiir die Wissen- 
schaft, fiir die Praxis und die akademische Ausbil- 
dung der Psychologen. (The significance of psy- 
chology for the sciences, for the work and academic 
training of psychologists.) Bern: A. Francke, 1947. 

7 p. S. fr. 3—Imbued with the importance of 
psychology for other fields of endeavor, the author 
discusses the relationship of the former to (1) the 
cultural (normative) sciences, and (2) the natural 
sciences. Only insofar as the phenomena of mental 
life become the object of scientific inquiry are they 
of relevance to the other sciences. To this end, 
reliance must be placed upon the scientific method, 
yet the starting point remains the psyche of the 
individual. With respect to comparative psychol- 
ogy, the method of analogy is legitimate if applied 
cautiously and with a full knowledge of the implica- 
tions of its limitations. Six principles are cited in 
this connection. Psychiatry, medicine, and ab- 
normal psychology will benefit from a fuller and more 
complete knowledge of the normal personality. 
Training in psychology should be both thorough and 
extensive, a sound knowledge of theory being a 
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primary requisite. The author concludes by de- 
scribing curricula in psychology at Dutch universi- 
ties, where 44-5 years of intensive training in psy- 
chology are usually required for the doctorate, and 
reports a rising interest for the science in that 
country.—H. H. Strupp. 

2453. Visher, Stephen Sargent. (IJndiane U., 
Bloomington.) Scientists starred, 1903-1943, in 
“American Men of Science.” Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1947. xxiii, 556 p. $4.50.—The 
method of starring scientists started by Cattell in 
the first edition of “American Men of Science,” has 
been continued in subsequent editions. Approxi- 
mately 2600 scientists in various fields have received 
the star. In this volume the method of selecting 
scientists to be starred is critically discussed. The 
major portion of the book analyzes biographical 
data on the starred names in connection with birth 
place, collegiate and doctoral training, and geo- 
graphical distribution, and presents attitudes and 
opinions gathered by questionnaire from the in- 
dividuals involved. For the various factors analyzed, 
detailed lists of names are included. In all cases 
there are discussions of psychologists, of whom 132 
have been selected.—C. M. Louttst. 

2454. Williams, Margaret J. (Washington U., 
St., Louis, Mo.) Training in psychiatric social work. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 181-187.—The 
course content and standards of training in psychi- 
atric social work are described. A list is given of the 
15 schools of social work in which the educational 
program for psychiatric social work has been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Professional Education 
of the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers.— W. A. Varvel. 


[See also abstracts 2625, 2628, 2631, 2766. ] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2455. Ames, W. H., Sweeney, H. M., & Savely, 
H. E. (Aero Med. Lab., Wright Field, Dayton, O.) 
Human tolerance to acceleration in pilot ejection. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 548-553; 564; 616; 618.— 
This is a general discussion of the Army Air Forces’ 
research program on human tolerance to vertical 
acceleration. Present equipment provides a terminal 
velocity of 60 feet per second with a maximum of 
14 to 16 g on the subject at a rate of 175 to 200 g per 
second. These g-forces appear to be well under the 
physiological tolerance to high linear acceleration.— 
A. Chapanis. 

2456. Finch, Glen. Review of muscle activity and 
action potentials as they are related to movement. 
(AAF AMC Aero Medical Lab. Memo Rept. TSEAA 
694-2E, 1947; Pub. Bd. No. M 81423.) Washington, 
D. C.: U.S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 76 p. $2.75, 
microfilm; $8.00 photostat.—In the interest of 
studying movements, their initiation, maintenance, 
and modification, the nature of the contractile prop- 
erties and processes of skeletal muscle are briefly 
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surveyed. Differentiation of muscle action and 
forms of contraction, including reciprocity and co- 
contraction, are considered and evidence presented 
for and against the occurrence of ballistic move- 
ments. Recording apparatus and techniques for the 
study of muscle action are shortly reviewed. Stet- 
son’s classification is adopted for ordering the experi- 
mental work on movement. The electrical occur- 
rences connected with muscle contraction are 
discussed from the points of potential origin, speed, 
form, frequency, and amplitude of the propagated 
wave, as introductory material for consideration of 
form, frequency, and amplitude of propagated waves 
under various conditions. Evidence on the origin of 
of muscle rhythms is pet, and recording tech- 
niques, together with possible interpretations of 
recorded electrical activities are briefly considered. 
Experimental evidence cited is directly concerned 
with action potentials recorded during fixation of a 
mobile member, slow tension movements, the ballis- 
tic movement, and action currents during muscle 
loading. The contention is then presented that 
structure-function activities gradually, or in some 
cases suddenly, come under the control of other than 
the originally adequate stimuli through the operation 
of conditioning. As the more complex human activ- 
ities are approached the individual becomes less 
“‘stimulus-bound” and finally develops what has been 
termed ‘‘self-control.” Self-controlled action ap- 
pears to be that form of action which the particular 
individual has learned to control through controlling 
the stimuli which produce it.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


[See also abstracts 2503, 2504, 2539, 2695. ] 


NERvous SysTEM 


2457. Arvanitaki, A. Réactions au stimulus 
anodique. Etude de la réponse électrique locale de 
signe positif. Observations sur l’axone isolé de 
Sepia. (Reactions to anodic stimulus. Study of 
local electrical response of positive sign. Observa- 
tions on the isolated axone of Sepia.) J. Physiol., 
1941-1943, 38, 147-170.— With stimulation by means 
of a subliminal rectangular current, there is observed 
local responses of the cathodic type at the closing 
near the cathode and at the opening near the anode, 
and of an anodic type (positive undulation) at the 
closing near the anode and at the opening near the 
cathode. With respect to the citrated axone there 
are cathodic or anodic reactions of a weakened 
oscillatory type, the first term being negative or 
positive. Near the threshold, the negative oscilla- 
tions release often propagated impulses. The varia- 
tion in amplitude of the positive responses, when the 
stimulus intensity increases, is distinct from that of 
the anelectrotonus, as well as from that of the 
negative prepotential, and the constant of Arrhenius, 
owing to the thermic increment of the positive un- 
dulation, is different from that which characterizes 
the negative oscillation of a consecutive opening.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 
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2458. Barnes, T. C., & Amoroso, M. D. The 
effect of age of the human brain on the electroen- 
cephalogram during hyperventilation. Anat. Rec., 
1947, 99, 622.—Abstract. 

2459. Bernhard, C. G., & Skoglund, C. R. Selec- 
tive activation of a transient reflex by restricting 
stimulation to certain frequencies. Acta physiol. 
scand., 1942, 4, Suppl. 12, 125-135.—Excitation of 
the sciatic inhibits, on the same side, the extension 
reflex provoked by excitation of the contralateral 
sciatic, but, on the other hand, instigates an exten- 
sion, the latter transitory and bilateral, when the 
excitation is produced with a frequency between 50 
and 300 per sec. with optimum at 90 or 100. It would 
be a question of an element of a complex defense- 
reflex for which the optimum of frequency is of 
value, namely a medullar reflex, without propriocep- 
tive intervention.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2460. Filimonoff, I. N. A rational subdivision of 
the cerebral cortex. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1947, 58, 296-311.—A classification of 
regions of the cortex formulated on the principle of 
ontogenetic development, similar in this respect to 
that of Rose and the classification Brodmana’s, but 
different in several other respects, is proposed. 
Three main territories of the cortex are designated: 
(1) cortex completus or isocortex, after Vogt, (2) 
cortex incompletus or allocortex, after Vogt, and (3) 
cortex intermedius or periallocortex.—K. S. Wago- 
ner. 

2461. Freeman, Walter, & Watts, James W. 
Frontal lobe functions as revealed by psychosurgery. 
Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 1948, 16, 62-68.—The au- 
thors, believing that psychometric testing provides 
few significant data for the development of a theory 
of frontal lobe function, report a ‘‘working hypo- 
thesis’’ based upon observed changes in level of 
performance of skilled acts consequent to lobotomies 
performed at different planes of brain section. It is 
posited that the longer the duration of the psychosis 
the greater the fixity of ideas and their underlying 
neural processes in the frontal pole, the greater the 
involvement (via reverberation, for example) of 
neighboring, posterior areas with accompanying, 
progressive deficit, first, in creative and artistic 
skills, then in social-recreational activities, occupa- 
tional duties, finally, in skills related to routine 
living. Accordingly, the accurate and early place- 
ment of lesions by psychosurgical methods should 
not only remove the frontothalamic forces involved, 
but also impair the fantasy component believed 
ever present in the functional disorders without 
necessarily disrupting these skills—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


2462. Herrick, C. Judson. (U. Chicago, Jil.) 
The brain of the tiger salamander, Ambystoma tig- 
rinum. Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1948. viii, 409 p. $5.00.—This monograph is a 
summary of the writer’s 50 years of research on the 
nervous system of the tiger salamander. The book 
is divided into 2 parts; the first is an attempt to 
demonstrate the general significance of the sala- 
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mander neural ttern and organization for an 
understanding of all mammalian nervous systems; 
the second part is a detailed description of the anat- 
omy and histology of the animal. The salamander’s 
nervous system is recommended as a standard of 
reference in the study of both higher and lower 
vertebrate brains. The relation between structure 
and function is considered, and the wuthor finds 
integrative functions to be primary to those of 
analysis. Morphogenetic factors are treated from 
a phylogenetically functional point of view. There 
is an extensive bibliography and 113 illustrations of 
details of the salamander nervous system.—L. I. 
O’ Kelly. ; 

2463. Hines, Marion. (John Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) The motor areas. Fed. Proc., 1947, 6, 
441-447.—Recent experimentation on the localiza- 
tion of specific motor control areas along the pre- 
central gyrus is reviewed. 22 references.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2464. Koliros, J. J. The dependence of optic 
lobe development upon the eye in anurans. Anat. 
Rec., 1947, 99, 654.—Abstract. 


2465. McCulloch, Warren S. (U. Illinois Coll. 
Med., Chicago, Ill.) Modes of functional organiza- 
tion of the cerebral cortex. Fed. Proc., 1947, 6, 
448-452.—Considerably more complex appears the 
functional organization of the cerebral cortex than 
the push-button concept of Hughlings Jackson and 
Walshe according to which every button sounds a 
cord particularly in the motor cortex. Experiments 
on Macaca mulatia and Pan satyrus with counts of 
neurones usually on man reveal the cortex constituted 
of as many as 10” cortical fibres arranged in layers 
and 100 in depth, that frequency as well as place 
must enter our idea of cortical functioning in such 
wise that internuncials of cortex between different 
layers in depth and synaptic resistances involved 
therewith determine variations in speed of volley 
and that frequency of impulses per second elicits a 
contraction of a different subordinate part in the 
area crudely assigned to a cortical area—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2466. Podolsky, Edward. The thinking machine. 
New York: Beechhurst Press, 1947. 232p. $3.50.— 
The story of the human brain is recorded—how it 
came into being, how it functions, how we think, how 
we experience emotions and all the other attributes 
that make us human beings and make us behave the 
way we do. The human brain is the most important 
organ in the universe. Because we possess this 
wonderful mechanism within us we are what we are, 
majestic living creatures, with the means to make 
deliberate choices, the ability to exercise our free 
will, and live with dignity. The epileptic brain and 
the syphilitic brain are discussed in their historical 
context. The account of the important role the 
diseased brain has played in molding the history of 
the world and how it has changed the course of 
events is given. Revealed is the profound influence 
of the brain on our behavior. Suggestions are made 
on how to use the brain effectively. Explanations 
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are given of telepathy, prophecy, prerecognition and 
other psychic phenomena which have puzzled man- 
kind for hundreds of years. 27 references.—R. D. 
Weits. 

2467. Rasmussen, Theodore, & Penfield, Wilder. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada.) Further studies of 
the sensory and motor cerebral cortex of man. 
Fed. Proc., 1947, 6, 452-460.—Stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex of man under local anaesthesia is 
reported as leading to certain modifications in detail 
of the sensory sequence as reported by the conscious 
patient, to minor rearrangements of the motor 
sequence, and to further study of vocalization. 
Certain modifications in the sensory sequence aré 
suggested: (1) the head as a whole is represented 
between trunk and arm; (2) neck sensation seems to 
belong between the head representation and trunk; 
(3) tongue sensation has been moved to below teeth, 
gums, and jaw, conforming to its location in the 
motor sequence; (4) taste has been eliminated from 
the sequence of cortical convexity; (5) intra-abdom- 
inal sensation has been added to the lower end of the 
sequence below throat. In the motor sequence cer- 
tain minor alterations are suggested: (1) salivation 
and mastication are represented in the lower portion 
of the motor face area; (2) neck movements are 
represented between the area for finger movements 
and the upper margin of the face area. Vocalization 
may be produced in man from an area between upper 
face and throat of both the dominant and non- 
dominant hemispheres. 35 references.—F. C. Sum- 


mer. 


2468. Skoglund, C. R. The response to linearly 
increasing currents in mammalian motor and sensory 
nerves. Acta physiol. scand., 1942, 4, Suppl. 12, 
75 p.—Here are reported experiments on the excita- 
tion of the sciatic nerve in a decerebrated cat with 
linearly increasing currents, the liminal efficacy cor- 
responding to the release of the first impulse at the 
level of the anterior or posterior root, with isolation 
of a single fibre responding to the excitation. The 
relation between the liminal intensity and the dura- 
tion of action for diverse gradients gives a regular 
curve. Ata certain intensity, whatever has been the 
gradient and however long has been the duration of 
action, there is always a response which presents the 
repetitive type owing to the liberation of an auto- 
rhythmic mechanism. The repetitive response is 
released much sooner in sensory fibres, and, with an 
equivalence of intensity (in physiological units), 
with a much longer duration, than in motor fibres.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2469. Sunderland, Sydney. Rate of regeneration 
in human peripheral nerves ; analysis of the interval 
between injury and onset of recovery. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 58, 251-295.—An extensive 
review of methods previously used to determine rate 
of regeneration of nerve is given and data are pre- 
sented concerning the rate of regeneration. Factors 
involved in (1) individual variations in rate of re- 
generation, (2) the length of the interval between 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


date of injury and beginning of recovery are dis- 
cussed.—K. S. Wagoner. 
2470. Van der Horst, L. Electro-encep hy 


and its significance in po gy and cal 
diagnostics. Psychiat. neurol. Bl., Amst., 1947, 50, 


17-42.—A review of the development of electroen- 
cephalography is followed by a report of the author's 
encephalographic studies of changes in EEG (1) 
under the influence of intra-psychic activity; (2) 
under administration of sensory stimuli; (3) during 
the transition from the sleeping to the waking state 
and vice versa; (4) during a very low degree of con- 
sciousness; (5) in connection with clinical diagnoses 
(cerebral glioma, dementia, epilepsy). The author 
maintains that electroencephalographic examination 
is to be regarded only as supplementary to clinical 
diagnosis, it not yet being possible from the action- 
potentials to tell what the nature of the brain affec- 
tion is with certainty.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2487, 2629. | 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2471. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), & Postman, Leo. Emotional selectiv- 
ity in perception and reaction. J. Personality, 1947, 
16, 69-77.—According to Bell and Magendie, 
sensory and motor functions are discrete, yet per- 
ception and manipulation of the environment are 
affected by common central factors such as needs, 
attitudes, and habits. The present experiment 
relates to the common effect of emotion upon re- 
action time and recognition threshold in a free 
association test of emotionally charged stimulus 
words. The correlation between the 2 sets of scores 
is curvilinear which conforms to 2 patterns. One is 
a monotonic function in which the exposure time in- 
creases with associative reaction time. The other 
is a function in which recognition time first increases 
and then decreases with associative reaction time. 
An explanation of the first relationship is that it is a 
defense process which offers protection against 
anxiety-laden stimuli. That for the second relation- 
ship is that it is a sensitization process which lowers 
thresholds, the obverse of the defense process.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2472. Douglas, Anna Gertrude. A tachistoscopic 
study of the order of emergence in the process of 
perception. In Ohio State University, Abstracts of 
doctoral dissertations . . . 1946-47. Columbus, 
1947, No. 52, 105—112.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2473. Frings, Hubert. (Pennsylvania State Coll.) 
A contribution to the comparative physiology of con- 
tact chemoreception. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1948, 41, 25-34.—Taste thresholds for several in- 
organic compounds, acetic acid, and sucrose were 
determined by various methods for the caterpillars 
of Eacles imperialis, the rabbit, and for man. The 
results show similarity in differential sensitivity for 
the three species tested. Using the chlorides, the 
stimulative effect of the cations for the caterpillar 
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and rabbit was in the following order: Lit < Nat 
< Cat+ < Kt = NH;* «<H;0,* and the same 
order held for man with the exception of LiCl and 
HCl, which were not tested. The order of stimula- 
tive effect of the anions was, for the caterpillar, 
Cl- < OH™, and for the rabbit, Cl- = CH;COO- 
= SO,- < Br <I-~=NO;-. The acceptance 
threshold of the rabbit for sucrose was similar to that 
found in man. ‘The cation and anion series found 
here are similar to those found previously for gusta- 
tion in other insects and for cell penetration or 
surface effects, such as adsorption on colloidal 
particles. This suggests that stimulation of contact 
chemoreceptors is the result of penetration or surface 
activity.” 37-item bibliography.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

2474. Groen, J. J., & Jongkees, L. B. W. (U. 
Utrecht, Holland.) The threshold of angular ac- 
celeration perception. J. Physiol., 1948, 107, 1-7.— 
Threshold measurements of angular perception are 
compared for 30 subjects by the use of the methods 
of (1) rotating chair, (2) torsion swing, (3) after- 
sensation time. The torsion swing procedure yields 
a minimum perceptible angular acceleration of about 
0.5°/sec.* and is found the most sensitive of the 3 
methods. Individual differences are noted with 
older subjects tending to show higher values. While 
no differences in mean values appear when results 
with the horizontal pair of canals are compared with 
those from the vertical, the number of experiments 
is considered too small to be conclusive on this point. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

2475. Harper, R. (U. Reading, Eng.) On the 
firmness of soft materials. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 
60, 554-570.—‘‘The main concern of this paper is the 
comparisons of different types of material (quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively different) for which it is 
shown that the compression period is of fundamental 
importance.” A series of soft deformable materials 
was compared simultaneously in pairs by compres- 
sion between finger and thumb. Psychophysical 
values were obtained. Objective measurements of 
the properties of the materials were also obtained 
from a standard testing machine. ‘The approximate 
fitting of phi-gamma functions to the data is carried 
out. The concept of fractional differentiation is 
further developed to explain the relationship between 
subjective judgments and objective measurements 
and the significance of some of the observed and 
derived quantities is discussed.”—S. C. Ericksen. 

2476. Loosanoff, V. L., & Shipley, D. D. On 
ability of starfish, Asterias forbesi, to detect food. 
Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 643.—Abstract. 

2477. Worchel, Philip, & Dallenbach, Karl M. 
(Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) “Facial vision,” per- 
ception of obstacles by the deaf-blind. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1947, 60, 502-553.—Following a critical 
review of the initial Cornell study on this topic, the 
problem is stated as, “ . . . to determine whether 
the aural mechanism shown in 1944 to be the basis 
of the ‘obstacle sense,’ are auditory or cutaneous or 
whether both are involved.” Eight deaf-blind S's 
were selected who ‘‘claimed to possess the ‘obstacle 
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sense’ or behaved as if they did."" A summary of the 
physical condition of each S is given. The first two 
experiments with all S’s gave negative results (chance 
performance). The third experiment used two S's 
and the fourth and fifth one subject whose results 
were out of line with the others. The general con- 
clusions are: (1) These S’s do not possess the ‘‘obstacle 
sense” and they are incapable of learning it. (2) 
The cutaneous surfaces of the external ears are not 
sufficient to the perception of obstacles. (3) The 
pressure theory of the “‘obstacle sense” is untenable. 
(4) Auditory stimulation is both a necessary and a 
sufficient condition for the perception of obstacles 
by the blind. (5) The aural mechanism involved is 
audition. (6) The auditory theory should be re- 
garded as an established fact.—S. C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstract 2396. ] 


VISION 


2478. Granit, Ragnar, & Tansley, Katharine. 
(Nobel Inst. Neurophysiol., Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Rods, cones and the localization of pre-excitatory 
inhibition in the mammalian retina. J. Physiol., 
1948, 107, 54~-66.—In order to study the relationship 
between the sensitivity of different retinal elements 
to the onset and cessation of illumination and to 
discover whether this was identical for rods and for 
cones, the micro-electrode technique has been ap- 
plied to the reaction of 100 isolated retinal elements in 
the dark-adapted cat. Results permit the listing of 
4 criteria which must be satisfied by any retinal 
structure assumed responsible for an off-effect: (1) 
location between the receptors and the nerve fibre 
in the synaptic structures of the retina; (2) closely 
connected with the cone synapses, yet (3) able to be 
activated by the rods; (4) “‘A design which can ex- 
plain the wide variations (1 to 100,000) found in the 
off/on ratio. These conditions are best satisfied by 
the amacrine cells possibly in combination with the 
horizontal cells.’-— L. A. Pennington. 

2479. Hartline, H. K., & McDonald, P. R. (U. 
Pennsyloania, Philadelphia.) Light and dark adapta- 
tion of single photoreceptor elements in the eye of 
Limulus. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1947, 30, 225-253. 
—By recording the discharge of impulses in a single 
axone of the optic nerve the characteristics of light 
and dark adaptation of a single receptor unit of the 
excised lateral eye of Limulus are studied and re- 
lated to biochemical investigations upon the verte- 
brate retina. It is concluded that “the course of 
recovery of sensitivity during dark adaptation .. . 
and the effects upon it of intensity and duration of 
previous light adapting exposure, resemble in detail 
the phenomena exhibited by visual mechanisms of 
higher animals, including the human subject.’’ The 
results therefore su t that the mechanism respon- 
sible for light and dark adaptation does “‘reside in 
the receptor elements of the eye, as is commonly 
assumed.”—L. A. Pennington. 

2480. Hirsch, Monroe J., & Weymouth, Frank W. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) "Distance discrimination. 
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V. Effect of motion and distance of targets on mono- 
cular and binocular distance discrimination. = 
Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 594-600.—In the first ex 
ment, distance discrimination was measured th 
binocularly and monocularly with stationary targets 
at 61, 122, and 183 meters. The ratios of the mono- 
cular to binocular thresholds are 2.81, 2.04, and 1.77 
for the three test distances. When these results are 
integrated with the data of earlier studies at very 
short ranges, they reveal a linear relationship be- 
tween the monocular-binocular ratio and the log- 
arithm of the test distance. By extrapolation, 
distance discrimination with monocular vision should 
equal that with binocular vision at distances of 1,000 
meters or more. In the second experiment, distance 
discrimination was measured with a moving target 
at distances of 2 to9 meters. The results show that 
a moving target has no effect on binocular discrimina- 
tion but that it greatly increases the sensitivity of 
monocular distance discrimination. The authors 
feel that their results throw serious doubt on the 
validity of the Howard-Dolman test for selecting 
aviators.—A. Chapanis. 


2481. Prentice, W. C. H. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The relation of distance to the ap- 
parent size of after-effects. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 60, 617-623.—Four 0’s were tested in a 
counter-balance order. In the satiation condition 
0 fixated for 3 min. a cross just below and to the left 
of a black oblong square. In the test-figure 0 fixated 
a cross centered between two white squares and re- 
ported whether the left-hand square is higher or 
lower than the right. Three different 0’s were used 
in a second experiment with altered conditions 
(distance, position, method of measurement). “This 
study has measured the size of the Kohler-Wallach 
effect with distance varying and has shown that 
apparent rather than angular size determines the 
size of the ‘satiated’ area .... These results lend 
themselves to the hypothesis that visual size is centr- 
ally determined as a result of inter-actions among 
various retinal and other stimuli, but that the entire 
complex behaves like a unit and is satiated as a 
unit."—S. C. Ericksen. 


2482. Rische, O. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Farbsinn an verschiedenen Hiihnerrassen. (In- 
vestigations on the color sense in different races of 
Meow, Z. Psychol., 1942, 153, 91-101.—The author 
has pursued on this question researches which have 
formed the subject of a work published by E. Jaensch, 
under the title: Human Types and Animal Races. 
Are the differences between human races of the north 
and south found in races of animals which inhabit 
the same regions? Hens of northern races (Norway 
and North Germany) are compared with hens of 
southern races (Greece and Italy); the subjects 
hatched in incubators are raised far from the coun- 
try whence they came and studied at the age of 4 to 
5 months of age. Normally, hens possess a suffici- 
ently studied margin of adaptation to darkness, but 
their visual sensitivity to blue is very feeble. Now 
in adaptation to light the Nordic races show them- 
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selves more sensitive to blue than the southern races; 
but adaptation to darkness is better in the southern 
and the superiority of the former in seeing of blue 
tends then to disappear. The experiments were 
performed with colored filters illuminating two path- 
a the animal choose always, under the influence 

is phositive photo ism, that path which ap- 

red to him the most illuminated; the variations 
in frequency of the choices of the one or the other 
color, in the two states of adaptation are very char- 
acteristic of racial differences—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

2483. Van Heuven, J. A. Ueber das Schitzen 
der Grisse von Kr eiben. II. (On the estima- 
tion of the size of circular disks.) Z. Psychol., 1942, 
153, 81-90.—The author presents simultaneously a 
series of inner circles of the same size associated 
respectively with outer circles of variable size. The 
subject had to indicate, for each inner circle, the 
circle which appears to him equal to one in a series of 
models presented to him. The inner circles appear 
proportionately smaller as the corresponding outer 
circle is larger. But the chosen circle of comparison 
is always larger than the inner circle when the radius 
of the outer circle is relatively small; it is in setting 
out from a certain value of the latter that the effect 
of dissimilation outweighs the effect of assimilation 
and that the circle of comparison is chosen too small. 
The author insists on the dynamic impression of 
continuity produced by the increase, in reality dis- 
continuous, of the radii of the outer circles and 
wishes to see in it the explanation of the illusion. 
But he does not attempt to explain the remarkable 
inversion of the effects which his experiment shows, 
and which appears the most oe result of it. 
(see also 20: 1793).—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2484. Wilber, C. G., & Franklin, R. G. The ex- 
perimental estimation of the latent period in reaction 
to light of Pelomyxa carolinensis. Anat. Rec., 1947, 
99, 680.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 2464, 2793.) 
AUDITION 
2485. Allen, C. H., Fings, H., & Rudnick, I. 


(Pennsylvania State College, Pa.) Some biological 
effects of intense high frequency airborne sound. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1948, 20, 62-65.—The effects 
of intense high frequency sound on mice and a 
variety of insects were determined. The sound 
source was a high frequency siren, with a frequency 
of approximately 20 kilocycles. The intensity level 
of the sound was between 160 and 165 db. With 
sufficient exposure—from 10 seconds for flies and 
mosquitoes to 3 or 4 minutes for roaches and cater- 
pillare—the sound was lethal in all cases. The heat- 
ing produced by sound absorption was also fatal for 
ales. In addition to heating, tissue rupture, and 
disappearance of the external pinna of a mouse hav- 
ing received a sublethal dose were also noted. 

ects on humans exposed to the sound field include 
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burning sensations in the exposed hand and momen- 
tary dizziness —W. R. Garner. 


2486. Egan, James P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
The effect of noise in one ear upon the loudness of 
speech in the other ear. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1948, 
20, 58-62.—‘‘Although a sufficiently intense noise in 
one ear will mask speech heard in the contralateral 
ear, a weaker noise has the opposite effect: it en- 
hances the loudness of speech heard in the other ear. 
Procedure: one earphone is used to introduce speech 
at a constant intensity into one ear. Another ear- 

hone introduces a white noise into the other ear. 

he listener first listens to the speech heard mona- 
urally (ear 1) with noise in the contralateral ear 
(ear 2). If noise is now introduced into ear 2, the 
loudness of the speech heard in ear 1 increases. Most 
listeners report a change in the localization of the 
speech: it is localized nearer to the center of the head 
when noise is introduced into the opposite ear.” 
—W. R. Garner. 


2487. Jeffress, Lloyd A. (California Inst. of 
Technology, Pasadena.) A place theory of sound 
localization. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 
35—39.—The author presents a place theory of sound 
localization based upon the time difference of stimul- 
ation of the 2 ears. The hypothesis depends upon 
the known slow rate of conduction in small nerve 
fibers and the phenomenon of spatial summation. 
It assumes that some secondary fibers of the audi- 
tory tract divide, sending branches homolaterally 
and contralaterally. There is a further assumption 
that these neurones make synaptic connection with 
other fibers on each side, the latter neurones synaps- 
ing with beth contralateral and homolateral neu- 
rones. Then, if the sound is in a median plane, the 
summation effect would be maximal in a central 
group of the tertiary fibers on each side. If the 
sound source is shifted, the summation effect would 
result in a shifting of the transmission through 
synapses in the tertiary zone. This provides a 
spatial change in the pattern of nerve discharge as 
a consequence of a temporal change in the binaural 
stimulation. The anatomical location of such a 
center is suggested either in the inferior colliculus or 
the medial geniculate body. Possible experimental 
procedures are suggested.— L. J. O’ Kelly. 


2488. Licklider, J. C. R., & Pollack, Irwin. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Effects of differ- 


entiation, in and infinite peak upon 
the intelligib of speech. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 20, 42-51.—Previous experiments on the 
effects of distortion in voice communication circuits 
have shown that conversation is possible even over a 
system that introduces infinite peak clipping, i.e., 

at reduces s to a succession of rectangular 
waves. The intelligibility of the rectangular waves 
depends upon the frequency-response characteristics 
of the s h transmission circuits used in conjunc- 
tion with the infinite clipper. In the present experi- 
ments, articulation scores were obtained when 3 
circuit components were combined in different orders. 
The 3 components were (1) a tilter with a frequency- 
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response characteristic rising 6 db per octave (a 
differentiating circuit), (2) an infinite peak clipper, 
and (3) a tilter with a frequency response-character- 
istic falling 6 db per octave (an integrating circuit). 
When these distorters were cascaded in the order 
1-2-3, intelligibility was 97%. In the reverse order, 
intelligibility was 15%. The frequency-response 
characteristic preceding the clipper determines the 
intelligibility obtainable with peak clipping; the 
frequency-response characteristic after the clipper 
a the quality but not the intelligibility —W. R. 
arner. 


2489. Liischer, E., & Zwislocki, J. (University 
Clinic for Oto-rhino-larynology, Basle, Switzerland.) 
The decay of sensation and the remainder of adapta- 
tion after short pure-tone impulses on the ear. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1947, 45, 428-445.—The 
decay of auditory sensation is investigated by deter- 
mining the momentary absolute threshold for a short 
tone at various time intervals after stimulation by a 
longer tone. Both stimulus and test tone have the 
same frequency and phase. (1) The momentary 
threshold is considerably raised immediately after 
stimulation, but returns to normal in an exponential 
manner. After 150 msec. the momentary threshold 
is still 15 db greater than the quiet threshold. (2) 
The rise in threshold increases with an increase in 
intensity of the stimulating tone, and is maximum in 
the frequency range 2 cps. If, however, 
stimulus intensity is stated as sensation level, then 
the rise in threshold is the same for all frequencies. 
(3) The time required for the momentary threshold 
to reach its quiet value is much greater than the 
damping time of the sound conduction apparatus, 
and is also greater than the time required for the 
subjective decay of the tone. (4) The persistence of 
sensation is not great enough to interfere with the 
perception of speech in the normal listener. 28 refer- 
ences.—W. R. Garner. 


2490. Pollack, Irwin. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Monaural and binaural threshold sensitivity 
for tones and for white noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 20, 52-57.—Monaural and binaural thresholds 
for a 1000 cps tone were obtained when the two ears 
were equated in sensitivity, and when the two ears 
were mismatched in sensitivity by various fixed 
ratios. When the two ears were matched in sensitiv- 
ity, the binaural threshold was always less than the 
monaural threshold. (Approximately 2.5 db) This 
difference in threshold decreased as the ratio between © 
the intensities at the two ears was increased. 
The difference in threshold was not statistically 
significant when the ratio was as great as 6 db. 
The results fail to confirm the hypothesis that the 
threshold is constant and equal to the sum of the 
effective acoustic energies at the two ears. Mon- 
aural-binaural threshold differences were also ob- 
tained for a white noise, with equated sensitivities. 
The difference in threshold for the noise was less than 
the difference obtained with a 1000 cps tone.—W. R. 
Garner. 
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2491. Tumarkin, A. The decibel—the phon and 
the son. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1947, 35, 446-452. 
—Problems of measurement in clinical otology are 
discussed. The author states that the fundamental 
measure of hearing is the intensity threshold, which 
should be measured in decibels. The phon, as a 
measure of loudness level, is useful in industry, and 
is valid only because it is closely correlated with the 
decibel scale. ‘The son is a psychological fantasy.” 
—W. R. Garner. 


[See also abstracts 2416, 2704. ] 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2492. Bro , I. Touch response in the ciliate 
protozoan, Tetrahymena geleii. Anat. Rec., 1947, 
99, 605.—Abstract. 

2493. Chopard, L., Bertin, L., Berlioz, J.. & 
Laurent, P. Les migrations animales. (Animal 
migrations.) Paris: Gallimard, 1942. 243 p.—This 
book is a collection of 4 independent studies of 
animal migrations. The animal forms covered are: 
insects (Chopard), fish (Bertin), birds (Berlioz), and 
mammals (Laurent).—(Rewritten: courtesy of 
Année psychol.) 

2494. Dill, David Bruce. Food preferences on 
combat flights. J. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 590-593.— 
The author's wartime experience in planning combat 
rations leads him to conclude that “. . . eating is so 
intimately bound up with emotions that research on 
human nutrition cannot afford to disregard flavor, 
aroma, and appearance of food, acquired tastes, and 
the effects of emotional states on appetite and diges- 
tion."’ He also feels that “. . . in evaluating an 
Army ration designed for combat use, a few observa- 
tions on men under combat conditions may be more 
valuable than hundreds of observations on test sub- 
jects who have not been at war or thousands of ob- 
servations on rats.”—A. Chapants. 

2495. Domm, L. V. Spontaneous male copula- 
tory behavior in the brown Leghorn hen. Anat. Rec., 
1947, 99, 660.—Abstract. 

2496. Fuller, J. L. Individual differences in the 
emotional level of dogs. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 621. 
—Abstract. 

2497. Garma, Angel. The traumatic situation in 
the genesis of dreams. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 
27, 134—139.—There is one type of dream that seems 
to be an exception to the rule that all dreams, even 
masochistic, are in gratification of unconscious 
wishes. This type comprises those dreams that 
derive from a traumatic neurosis or from traumatic 
childhood situations influencing psychic develop- 
ment. In the dream the subject is psychically fix- 
ated to the traumatic situation. The dreams are 
usually successful efforts to overcome psychic dis- 
pleasure occasioned by the traumatic situations. 
While the attempt is effected by wish fulfilment, 
the hallucinatory aspects of the dream derive from 
the traumatic situation and not from the wishes 
they gratify —M, H. Erickson, 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2498. Gilbert, P. W. Locomotor adaptations of 
aquatic birds. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 610.—Abstract. 


2499. Ginsburg, B. E., & Hovda, R. B. On the 


physiology of e controlled seizures in 
mice. nat. ”. 1947, 99, 621.—. bstract. 


2500. oe pie C. H., et al. NDRC Project 10, 
Section D-2, sunerens Sarere (Publ. Bd. No. L 
77773.) Washington, D U. S. Dep. Commerce, 
1948. 64 p. $2.00, microfilm; $5.00, photostat.— 
This is a report on the results of experiments con- 
ducted on a battery of 48 men who expected to be 
subjected to gunfire within a short time as to the 
effect of such stimuli as electric shocks on their per- 
formance in immediate memory, hand-arm steadi- 
ness, reaction time for binocular fusion, and hand- 
eye coordination in a pursuit task. The experimental 
conditions for each test are described at length in 
the text. Tables included.—(Courtesy Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

2501. Guhl, A. M. Intersexual social dominance 
and mating behavior in white Leghorns. Anat. Rec., 
1947, 99, 646.—Abstract. 

2502. Gutiérrez Noriega, Carlos. Alteraciones 
mentales producidas por la coca. (Mental altera- 
tions produced by coca.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., 
Lima, 1947, 10, 145-176.—Questionnaire responses 
from approximately 100 coca addicts, all Indians 
or half-breeds, and a more systematic psychological 
examination of 30 subjects, provided data on psy- 
chological effects of this drug. The subjects ranged 
between 25 and 60 years of age, most of whom had 
been initiated to coca during childhood. Two-thirds 
were using 30 to 50 grams a day, the balance doses 
between 70 and 120 grams daily. Acute and chronic 
mental alterations were found. The acute phenom- 
ena included suppression of such vital sensations as 
hunger, cold or fatigue, perceptual modifications, 
euphoria, and autistic thinking. Chronic changes 
were found in personality, thought, intelligence and 
memory. Asthenic and autistic attitudes predomi- 
nated in the personality patterns. 19 references.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2503. Karczmar, A. G. The effect of depressant 
drugs on overt behavior. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 620. 
—Abstract. 

2504. Karczmar, A. G., & Koppanyi, T. The 
effect of stimulant on overt behavior. Anat. 
Rec., 1947, 99, 620.—Abstract. 


2505. Labarre, Weston. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) The cultural basis of emotions and ges- 
tures. J. Personality, 1947, 16, 49-68.—Determin- 
ants of emotions and gestures include not only 

hysiological, anatomical, and psychological factors 
but cultural as well, the latter having been neglected 
by psychologists. Illustrative expressions are taken 
from numerous cultures over the world. Several 
references are footnoted.— M. O. Wilson. 

2506. Pet’, Endre. Weeping and laughter. /nt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 129-133.—Weeping aims 
at the projection of pain and its rejection from the 
body. Laughter has for its purpose the introjection 
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of the pleasure-giving object. If weeping is recog- 
nized as a projection function, hence, as a warding- 
off function from birth, it constitutes the beginning 
of a reality sense and of a development of positive 
and negative object relations immediately after 
birth—M. H. Erickson. 


2507. Reese, A. M. Reactions of the in 
an artificial environment. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 646. 
—Abstract. 


2508. Swaminathan, Rao Bahadur R. An unique 
experience (tigress teaching her cubs how to 
sheep). Indian vet. J., 1947, 24, 75-77.—The 
method with which a ti taught her cubs how 
to kill sheep is deecttned bere While not actually 
observed, the method was obvious from circumstan- 
tial evidence. 30 sheep kept nights in outskirts of 
village in a walled-in tiled building were found one 
morning either alive with peculiar injuries or dead 
with dislocated cervical vertebrae and/or compound 
fracture of cranial vault. The report later of the 
shooting of a tigress and 2 cubs near an adjacent 
town and the finding of tiger hair adhering to a 
window of the sheep room furnished the other cues 
for an explanation: The tigress with her cubs had 
stood in front of the huddled sheep hypnotizing 
them and then sitting on her hunches she had dis- 
located the neck of the animals with one front leg 
on the side of the neck and the other on the opposite 
cheek. At times the sheep is hit violently on the 
head by the powerful paw of the tigress. By either 
method death of the animal was instantaneous. 
The injuries on the living sheep were caused by the 
young cubs in their attempt to practice the lessons 
on the victims.— F. C. Sumner. 


2509. Thévenin, René. Les tions des 
animaux. (Migrations of animals.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1942. 128 p.—Migratory 
animals are much more numerous than one gener- 
ally thinks. The author passes in review migrations 
among invertebrates, fishes, mammals. A _ brief 
discussion of the factors in play constitutes the con- 
clusion. Tropism does not appear as an explana- 
tion, in the opinion of the author who, while criticiz- 
ing the notion of instinct adopted by Fabre, declares 
that one is obliged to recognize ‘‘that there are cases 
where certain acts of the animals are accomplished 
as if an ineluctable force was directing them in spite 
of themselves.’”’ But to speak of instinct does not 
suffice and the determination of the stimuli govern- 
ing “the invitation to migrate’ raises problems 
which might be solved, the sexual maturation being 
one of the efficacious factors. In that which con- 
cerns the sensory data guiding the oriented migra- 
tions of birds, the author explains the numerous 
hypotheses which have been put forth and the ob- 
jections raised, without himself drawing a conclusion. 
The existence of an unknown sense does not appear 
to him impossible—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2510. Young, W. C., Innes, W. A., & Webster, 
R. C, The maintenance of male-like mounting 
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activity by thiouracil-induced hypothyroid female 
guinea pigs. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 594.—Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 2406, 2484, 2760. ] 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2511. Diethelm, Oskar, & Jones, Marshall R. 
(New York Hosp., N. Y,) uence of anxiety on 
attention, | , retention and thinking. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, 58, 325-336.—Re- 
liability coefficients of several psychological tests 
commonly used by psychiatrists were computed. 
The effect of anxiety upon performances in tests of 
attention, learning, retention, and thinking (Kohs 
Block Test) was investigated. The tests were ad- 
ministered to patients, varying in number from 35 
to 64, while in a state of anxiety and retested after 
an interval during which the anxiety had subsided. 
The results are interpreted by the authors to indicate 
that anxiety exerts a deterimental effect, upon most 
subjects, on the level of performance on these tests. 
—K. S. Wagoner. 

2512. French, Vera V. (Swarthmore Coll., Swarth- 
more, Pa.) The structure of sentiments: II. A pre- 

i study of sentiments. J. Personality, 1947, 

16, 78-108.—After reviewing the literature on senti- 
ments in a previous installment (see 22: 2070), the 
author concludes that in order to evaluate past the- 
ories the method must be both comprehensive and 
intensive. 22 procedures, divided into autobi- 
ographical methods, projective techniques, per- 
sonality tests, association tests, interviews, intel- 
ligence tests, and sociometrics, were applied to 
undergraduates. Reported here are descriptions 
of the procedures and two cases showing the struct- 
ure of philosophico-religious sentiments. Further 
data on these sentiments will be presented in the 
next installment. 29 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2513. Hering, Jean. (U. Strasbourg.) Concern- 
ing image, idea, and dream ; phenomenological notes 
in connection with Jean Paul Sartre’s book, L’imagi- 
naire. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1947, 8, 188-205.— 
The article contains a critique of the analysis of the 
consciousness of “images” (i.e., representations, 
ote), of ideas, and of dream experiences in 

artre’s book (12: 731). Sartre offers many valu- 
able contributions to the phenomenology of portrait, 
caricature, and drama, but he is wrong in his attempt 
to derive idea-consciousness from ‘“‘image’’-consci- 
ousness.— F. Heider. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2514. Ansbacher,H.L. (U. Vermont, Burlington.) 
Adler’s place today in the psychology of memory. 
J. Personality, 1947, 15, 197-207.—Freud held that 
individual recall was a function of repression, a 
theory which has not been supported by research 
despite extensive efforts. Adler, to the contrary, 


held that recall was expressive of basic attitudes. 
Tentative supporting data for the latter are pre- 
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sented. That is, the earliest recollections of a group 
of college students correlate with certain of their 
attitudes as revealed by the Maslow S-I Test. 23 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2515. Arnold, W. J. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
Simple reaction chains and their int tion. III. 
Heterogeneous chaining with serial reinforcement. 


J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 1-10.—Using 24 
male albino rats under a 23-hour food deprivation 
and an arrangement of 4 different manipulanda on 
the chaining apparatus, reinforcement was given 
serially as each manipulandum was correctly oper- 
ated. The results showed reaction latency to be 
minimal at the first manipulandum and maximal at 
the third. The seeming disagreement between these 
results and the gradient-of-reinforcement principle 
is explained by assuming that the reaction potential 
actually conditioned at the fourth link is less than 
at the other three, due to (1) differences in the stim- 
uli-evoking reaction at each link; (2) “stimulus gen- 
eralization based on perseverative stimulus traces 
tends to be much greater in a forward than in a 
backward direction’’; (3) interference of reaction 
tendencies at each link from generalized reaction 
tendencies at the other links. An index of general- 
ized interference effect continued to increase during 
the 20 trials of chain training given, indicating that 
the mutual interference effect had not yet reached a 
maximum. (see 22: 608, 1545)—L. J. O'Kelly. 


2516. Blodgett, Hugh C., & McCutchan, Kenneth. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Relative strength of place and 
response learning in the T maze. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1948, 41, 17-24.—In a situation carefully 
controlled for elimination of extra-experimental cues, 
2 groups of rats were trained on a simple T-maze 
under conditions which would permit the animals to 
learn either in terms of place or response sequence. 
In test trials the place tendency and the response 
tendency were arranged in such a way that they 
would yield different directions of turn. In the 
group trained originally to turn to the place stimu- 
lus, the test trials showed an excess of response tend- 
ency turns. The other group, which had been orig- 
inally trained to turn away from the place stimulus 
showed even a larger excess of response tendency 
turns. The writers conclude that the response dis- 
position is stronger than the place disposition under 
their experimental conditions.— L. I. O'Kelly. 


2517. Cameron, D. Ewen. Remembering. Nerv. 
ment. Dis. Monogr., 1947, (72), vi, 110 p. $4.50. 
—Consequent to the study of disorders in memory 
exhibited by senile and arteriosclerotic patients, by 
those undergoing metrazol or electric shock treat- 
ments, as well as by the psychoneurotic client who 
is undergoing psychotherapy, a series of working 
concepts of remembering has been developed upon 
the premise that memory is a function of human re- 
activity. As this capacity to respond matures, po- 
tentiality to remember daily events increases; as 
reactivity declines in later years, so, too, does the 
ability to remember. The more intensely one reacts 
to a stimulus or the longer he reacts directly or in 
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remembrance, the more will be remembered. This 
thesis is presented in the last 6 chapters while the 
first 3 are given over to a review of psychological, 
psychoanalytical, physiological, and philosophical 
literature on memory. Application of A eves working 
concepts is made to the psychotherapeutic process 
and to the role of memory upon the modification of 
social institutions.— L. A. Pennington. 

2518. Coppock, Harold, & Mowrer, O. H. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Inter-trial responses as 
‘Rehersal’: a study of ‘overt ’ in animals. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 608-616.—Using 8 rats 
in a bar-pressing situation it was found that ‘‘con- 
ditioning was, on the average, considerably better in 
the group which could ‘practice’ the bar-touching 
response between trials than it was in the group 
which had no such opportunity.” The theoretical 
interpretation and implication of these findings are 
indicated.—S. C. Ericksen. 

2519. Duncan, Carl P. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) Habit reversal induced by electro-shock in 
the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 11-16. 
—After training rats to go first to one side and then 
to the other on a single-unit elevated T-maze, a 
single electro-shock convulsion was given to animals 
in the experimental group. On the first test trial 
after shock 14 of the 20 experimental animals re- 
turned to the older habit; only 2 of the 10 control 
animals showed a similar choice. ‘‘It is argued that 
one of the effects of shock may be to cause an amnesia 
or a disorganization for recent habits, thereby allow- 
ing older incompatible habits to regain dominance.”’ 
25 references.s—L. J. O’ Kelly. 

2520. Finch, Glen. Validity of time-on-target 
(clock) scores as an estimate of tracking error mag- 
nitude. (AAF AMC Aero Med. Lab. Memo Rep. 
TSEAA 694-2F, 1947; Publ. Bd. No. L 81424.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1948. 
14 p. $1.25, microfilm; $2.00, photostat.—The fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn by the author: (a) cor- 
relations between ‘‘time-on-target”’ scores represent 
the length of time that the subject’s tracking is ac- 
curate to a prescribed degree and hence resemble to 
some extent “number of hits” in gunnery, (b) in gen- 
eral, the correlation between time-on-target scores 
and mean error scores is reduced more by increasing 
than by decreasing the on-target scoring limits, (c) 
no single setting of on-target limits provides a maxi- 
mal correspondence between the two types of score 
over a wide range of target speeds.—(Courtesy Bibi. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 


2521. Girden, Edward. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Conditioned responses in curarized mon- 
keys. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 571-587.—The 
major intent was to confirm data previously ob- 
served with the dog. Following a summary report 
of the technical procedure, the experimental proto- 
cols are given. The qualitative and quantitative 
findings are discussed with the final conclusions: 
Monkeys “‘curarized’”’ with erythroidine were con- 
ditioned to visual and acoustical stimuli. With 
sufficient training, the CR carried over spontane- 
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ously from one drug-session to the next. ‘‘As pre- 
viously observed in the dog, there is a functional 
dissociation in the ‘curarized’ monkey with the result 
that drug-state learning is completely repressed upon 
complete recovery from the drug.’”’—S. C. Ericksen. 


2522. Hayes, Keith J. (Yerkes Laboratory, 
Orange Park, Fla.) Cognitive and emotional ef- 
fects of electro-convulsive shock in rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 40-61.—After develop- 
ing a portable and effective shock apparatus and 
determining minimal and maximal current values 
for the production of grand mal seizures, studies 
were made of maze learning performance. The re- 
sults showed poorer performance in electroshock 
groups; this difference did not appear attributable 
to fear or weakness, but rather due to cognitive con- 
fusion. Investigation of strength of convulsive 
shock showed no more disruption following strong 
than following weak shocks if both were sufficiently 
intense to produce grand mal seizures. Positive 
correlations were found between weight and amount 
of confusion occasioned by the shock. When shock 
was administered in the goal box of the maze the 
emotional effects were increased. Various hypo- 
theses concerning the causes of performance impair- 
ment are discussed, and the hypothesis of brain 
damage from the current is rejected. Implications 
for medical practice are outlined. 29 references.— 
L. I. O'Kelly. 


2523. Hendrix, Gertrude. (Eastern Iil. State 
Coll., Charleston, Ill.) A new clue to transfer of 
training. Elem. Sch. J., 1947, 48, 197-208.—In a 
preliminary experiment regarding the way in which 
learning a generalization affects its transfer to new 
situations, subjects were divided into 3 groups, each 
one taught by a different method: (1) stating and 
illustrating the generalization and then applying it; 
(2) unverbalized awareness; and (3) conscious gen- 
eralization. 14 subjects under Method 1 attained a 
median score of 13.5, 13 under Method 2 scored 19.0 
as a median, and 13 under Method 3 scored 16.0. 
The hypotheses are that for generation of transfer 
power the unverbalized awareness method of learn- 
ing a generalization is better than a method in which 
an authoritative statement of the generalization 
comes first, that verbalizing a generalization imme- 
diately after discovery does not increase transfer 
power, and that verbalizing a generalization imme- 
diately after discovery may actually decrease trans- 
fer power. Research underway to test these hypo- 
theses is described.—G. H. Johnson. 

2524. Parrish, D. B., Alm, O. W., Shimer, E. 
Roberta, & Hughes, j. S. (Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan.) The similar effects of rations contain- 
ing butter fat or corn oil upon the maze-learning 
ability of rats. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1947, 50, 
331-337.—Growth has been the usual criterion for 
determining the nutritive value of a food, but food 
may have an influence on other vital processes. A 
method was developed for testing the effect of differ- 
ent rations upon the maze-learning ability of wean- 
ling rats. ‘‘Although differences were observed in 
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the average time and error scores made by rats re- 
ceiving butter fat and corn oil in a lactose-dried 
milk ration, the differences as a whole were not found 
to be significant . . .’’ It is still possible that differ- 
ential effects might be obtained from rats placed 
upon the experimental diets soon after birth. Re- 
sults should not be interpreted broadly as applying 
to other types of diets containing animal versus 
vegetable fats.—W. A. Varvel. 


2525. Werner, Heinz. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) The effect of boundary strength on inter- 
ference and retention. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 
598-607.—The interference effect of a word-series 
upon a subsequent word-list is tested (proactive 
inhibition). The boundary strength of Series A is 
varied by (1) number of repetitions; and (2) the 
degree of inner connections betwen the words. ‘“‘Two 
results were obtained. (a) Strong boundaries inhibit 
A-words from ‘escaping’ and intruding into the B- 
series. (b) Strong boundaries lessen the effect of the 
A-series upon the forgetting of B-words.”” A dis- 
cussion and theoretical interpretation is given.—S. 
C. Ericksen. 


[See also abstracts 2425, 2531, 2753. | 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2526. Husén, Torsten. Studier rérande de eide- 
tiska fenomenen. (Studies dealing with eidetic 
phenomena.) Stockholm: Hakan Ohlssons Boktryck- 
eri, 1946. 128 p. Kr. 4.50.—A complete history of 
all studies of eidetic imagery is given. The author 
conducted an experiment with 4 classes, including 
152 pupils, from 6 to 12 years of age. Fixations were 
made on pictures of red, green, yellow and blue, fol- 
lowed by that on a neutral gray background, with 
lighting as needed. After-images in complimentary 
colors were reported, although there were reports of 
colors not complimentary. The form of pictures and 
the silhouette also were observed and reported, and 
different eidetic types were found. The percentage 
of eidetic imagery reported was largest in the lowest 
grade (40%) and grew less with advance in age and 
grade to the highest grade (23%). Other studies 
have supported these findings also. The relation of 
eidetic phenomena to behavior, to speech-retarda- 
tion and stammering, and to criminology, was noted, 
in which compensations occurred. Hallucinations 
were discussed as a form of psychological behavior 
related to eidetic imagery.—363-item bibliography. 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


2527. Klugman, Samuel F. (4/5 Reed St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa.) The effect of age upon the estima- 
tion of age. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 29-33.—200 
soldiers were asked to estimate the age of a photo- 
graphed soldier. Results for a younger and an older 
group are reported. Both groups tended to over- 
estimate the soldier’s age. A tendency was found 
to estimate age in direction of one’s own age. No 
difference was found between the accuracy of group 
and individual judgments.—G. A. Kimble. 
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2528. Klugman, Samuel F. (41/5 Reed St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa.) Group and individual judgments 
for anticipated events. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 
21-—28.—In February, 1944, 109 soldiers were asked 
to guess on what day in what year an armistice 
would be signed with Germany and Japan. In esti- 
mating the date of the German armistice, results in- 
dicate that group judgment was more accurate than 
individual judgment. In estimating the date of the 
Japanese armistice, no significant difference was 


found. Being married and being older seemed to 
produce more conservative judgments—G. A. 
Kimble. 


2529. Maslow, A. H. (Brooklyn Coll., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) Cognition of the particular and of the gen- 
eric. Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 22-40.—The term 
‘rubricizing’ is suggested for thinking that deals with 
staticized abstractions from reality. There is a dis- 
cussion of rubricizing in attention, in perception, in 
learning, and in thinking. In considering stereotyp- 
ing and theorizing, it is pointed out that any theory 
is apt to overlook some of the qualities of phenom- 
ena. Thus any theory must be expected to give no 
more than a partial pragmatically biased view of the 
world. Language is primarily an excellent means of 
rubricizing. All language can do with the ideosyn- 
cratic is to give it a name. ‘‘To the extent that 
language forces experience into rubrics, it is a screen 
between reality and the human being.”’ 27 refer- 
ences.— M. A. Tinker. 


2530. Meyerson, Ignace. 
ologiques et les oeuvres. (Psychological functions 
and the works.) Paris: J. Vrin, 1948. 223 p— 
Works of literature, law, theology, religion and his- 
tory may be analyzed for psychological content. A 
process of objectivation, a tendancy to consider sub- 
jective concepts as external and real is found in 
language, mythology and mathematics. Thus, the 
abstract symbols of mathematics may be taken to 
represent concrete quantities in the real world. A 
chapter is devoted to “signs’’ which are roughly 
equivalent to ‘‘symbols.’’ The history of psych- 
ological functions may be traced through the works 
of man. For example, the growth of human intelli- 
gence may be traced in the development of language. 
Human concepts are still developing and may be 
studied in future works. 20-page bibliography.— 
D. A. Gordon. 


2531. Nissen, Henry W. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), Blum, Josephine Semmes, & Blum, Robert 
A. Analysis of matching behavior in chimpanzee. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1948, 41, 62-74.—Using 
4 adult and 3 young chimpanzees, the investigators 
trained their subjects to respond to one of two very 
different objects which matched a third object. 
After this habit was learned, the subjects were 
tested on a number of entirely new objects to deter- 
mine the extent to which the matching response had 
become generalized. The results indicated such gen- 
eralization to occur in all subjects. Three hypothe- 
ses to account for such learning are discussed: (1) 
the “learning mechanism,” (2) the “perception 
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mechanism” and (3) the “abstract generalization 
mechanism.” The writers conclude that their data 
do not indicate the primacy of any one of these three 
approaches. 20 references.—L. J. O'Kelly. 


2532. Wallon, H. De l’acte a la pensée. (From 
act to thought.) Paris: Flammarion, 1942. 251 p. 
—Primacy in evolution has been given now to sen- 
sations, ideas, thoughts, now to acts, to motor be- 
havior, and in both cases error lurked. It is the pur- 
pose of this work to show the interrelation of these 
two aspects in the course of evolution. In the first 
part entitled, ‘““The sources of comparison,”’ the 
author discusses first the conception of Piaget on the 
birth and evolution of infantile intelligence, setting 
out from motor schemas leading to ideas and to 
logical thought, conceptions dependent on the “‘psy- 
chologies of consciousness.”” Then efforts are con- 
sidered which tend to reduce mental evolution to a 
mechanism of conditioned reflexes, as in Winsch for 
example, and here are examined comparatively the 
data of the “‘psychology of situations” in the animal 
(particularly according to the works of Koehler on 
chimpanzees) and in the child. The author then 
comes to the comparison of the child and primitive 
man in whom the works of Piaget would tend to see 
resemblances. In the second part on psychomotor 
preludes of thought the question of mental evolution 
is resumed in a more direct fashion. Here the rela- 
tions of representation and of imitation, of images 
and symbols on the one hand, and of motor activity 
on the other, are shown as having ‘“‘common origin, 
a similar function.” Finally in the third part on the 
relations in symbolism of the signifying to the sig- 
nified, syncretic thought and the elementary condi- 
tions of discursive thought form the subject matter 
of three chapters.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


INTELLIGENCE 


2533. Bowerman, Walter G. Studies in genius. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 343 p. 
$4.75.—This volume presents certain basic facts 
about 1000 Americans selected from the Dictionary 
of American Biography after deletions were made so 
that no one was included (1) who was alive when the 
manuscript was being prepared; (2) who received 
less than 1.5 pages of text in the D.A.B.; (3) who 
generally had spent less than half their lifetime in 
this country (if foreign born); (4) whose name al- 
ready appeared in Ellis’ Study of British Genius; (5) 
who were traitors; criminals; notorious; people with 
“great weakness of character, or as emotional and 
physical in expression rather than intellectual”; (6) 
whose eminence was considered to be due to sheer 
luck, a single fortuitous incident, or ‘advancement 
influenced by powerful friends or relatives.’ For 
the 1000 selected subjects there is a summary of 
such information as the place of origin of subjects, 
as well as their grandfathers’; the occupations of 
subject and his father; heredity and parentage; 
childhood and youth; marriage and the family; dura- 
tion of life; effects of war and illness and many other 
items. A study of World-Wide genius, included as 
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a separate report, is based upon 1000 subjects se- 
lected from names in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
to whom 4 or more pages were allocated.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2534. Bramwell, B. S. Galton’s “Hereditary 
Genius”; and the three following generations since 
1869. Eugen. Rev., 1948, 39, 146-153.—An appen- 
dix was worked out to show whether the 3 succeed- 
ing generations since Galton’s time have confirmed 
his conclusions or not. About 40% of Galton’s men 
had eminent relatives, a proportion much higher 
than chance. The nearer the relationship, the larger 
the number of eminent relatives. Eminence was not 
confined to the same kind of ability. Inheritance, 
whether through father or mother is not a matter of 
importance. Bramwell’s study included men in law, 
politics, science, literature, armed services, acting, 
classical scholarship, and mathematics. Parentage 
of eminent relatives in the 2 studies is rather simi- 
lar for various relations, except for sons, who dimin- 
ished in number in the recent study. If sons are 
scarce, eminent sons must be even scarcer. Most 
eminent men are not the sons of eminent fathers, 
only two-elevenths being the sons of eminent men. 
Very few eminent men spring from parentage in the 
lower 50% of ability—C. C. Schwesinger. 

2535. Husén, Torsten.  Intelligenstestningarna 
av vuxna. (Testing the intelligence of adults.) 
Menneske og Miljg, 1946, 1, 175-185.—Although 
the author makes a plea for a good test of intelligence 
for adults, he does not give the procedure nor method 
for such construction. Binet’s tests are explained 
and how well they fulfill the need for testing children. 
Clinical tests are described, as also the contributions 
of Thorndike and Spearman. The validity and re- 
liability of tests are discussed, and the need for an 
adult intelligence test to meet all requirements, in- 
cluding the point scale. The various uses of a very 
reliable and valid adult test in clinical work is indi- 
cated, and the great contribution such a test will be 
to both psychology and education.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2536. Roach, James H. L. (Ohio U., Athens, O.) 
Autosuggestion in extroverts and introverts. J. 
Personality, 1947, 15, 215—221.—Hull’s sway method, 
used to measure suggestibility, proved unsatisfactory 
since S. D.’s were larger than M.’s. Autosuggestion, 
as tested here, exhibited high individual variability, 
correlated positively to a small degree with intelli- 
gence (OSPE), and did not differentiate satisfac- 
torily extroverts from introverts. 15 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 


[See also abstracts 2402, 2561, 2621. ] 


PERSONALITY 


2537. Barrett, Dorothy M., (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) & Eaton, Elizabeth B. Preference for color 
or tint and some related personality data. J. Per- 
sonality, 1947, 15, 222-232—Women subjects pre- 
ferring colors had fewer associations to words, 
higher annoyance scores, lower morale scores, took 
longer to complete an annoyance test, over-estimated 
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number of dots on a cord, were more masculine, more 
often believed their emotions were recognized by 
their behavior, and changed their minds on social 
and economic issues less frequently than did those 
preferring tints. Those preferring colors seemed to 
respond more directly and with greater interest to 
objects and objective events.—M. O. Wilson. 

2538. Berliner, Bernhard. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) On some psychodynamics of 
masochism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 459- 
471.—Moral, rather than sexual, masochism is the 
more important form. It represents a definite fre- 
quent character structure, participates in all neurotic 
conditions and plays a fundamental part in Western 
culture. It is a disturbance of interpersonal rela- 
tionships in which the masochist loves a person who 
gives hate and ill-treatment. It is not a liking for 
pain but a loving of the object giving pain, and it is 
devoid of sexuality and has nothing to do with sadism 
of the masochist. Aggressive tendencies are express- 
ive of identification with the love object. Itis nota 
compulsive neurosis but a character neurosis. The 
ego is weak, dependent and love seeking. 7 refer- 
ences.— M. H. Erickson. 


2539. Brower, Daniel. (8 Peter Cooper Rd., New 
York 10.) The relations between Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory scores and cardiovas- 
cular measures before and after experimentally in- 
duced visuo-motor conflict. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 
26, 55—60.—48 students were put into a visuo-motor 
conflict situation and cardiovascular measures were 
taken before and after this conflict. Most stressed 
is the finding that certain high correlations between 
personality scores and cardiovascular measures be- 
for the conflict disappear after the conflict. Of 
particular note was the finding that there is a high 
correlation between cardiovascular measures and 
degree of hypochondriasis.—G. A. Kimble. 

2540. Burloud, A. Le caractére. (Character.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1942. 167 
p.—Character is the ensemble, more or less synthe- 
sized in the individual, of psychic dispositions which 
result from the combination of elementary tenden- 
cies. To characterology the author assigns an emi- 
nent place among the several psychological studies. 
Characterology draws much from general psych- 
ology, functional psychology, psychology of struct- 
ure, differential and individual psychology but dis- 
tinguishes itself from each by its subject matter 
which is the structure of the whole personality, en- 
visaged in that which singularizes it and individual- 
izes it. Character is that which singularizes the 
personality. After a tentative classification of 
characters, the author presents the ensemble of 
methods by means of which one penetrates the 
individuality, and which are “the same as in gen- 
eral psychology but inflected towards the concrete 
or towards the particular.”—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

2541. Delay, Jean. (U. of France, Paris.) Les 
déréglements de l’humeur. (Derangements of 
mood.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
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1946. xii, 179 p. Fr. 120.—Mood is that funda- 
mental affective quality that gives to each state of 
mind an agreeable or a disagreeable tone. Disturb- 
ance of mood is related to tendencies that are either 
introversive or extroversive. Instances were studied 
by means of shock therapy—insulin, cardiazol or 
electric—leading to belief in the existence of an 
organic basis for moods. The shocks administered 
induced either coma or convulsions, which produced 
either a sedative effect upon excitability or a stimu- 
lating effect upon the opposite. By means of clinical 
observation, treatment, brain surgery, and animal 
experimentation, it was concluded that the centre 
for regulation of moods is in the base of the brain, 
particularly the diencephalon. This carries on re- 
actions with the cerebral cortex and is said to be the 
metronome of such rhythms as sleep, thirst and 
hunger, which are often affected by derangement of 
moods. Indeed the foundation of all affective life 
is found in moods, the equilibrium of which is a con- 
scious balance of inhibitions and facilitations, which 
can prevent either excess or deficiency of affective 
Preface by Gustav Roussy.—G. E. Bird. 


La personalidad y el 


tone. 


2542. Delgado, Honorio. 
cardcter. (Personality and character.) (2nd ed.) 
Lima: Editorial Lumen, 1946. 207 p. 8 sols.— 


This second edition is different only in minor re- 
spects from the first (18:517). It constitutes a 
systematic treatment of the structure, development, 
and dynamics of personality and the formation of 
character. The typologies of antiquity, and of 
Kretschmer, the brothers Jaensch, Pfahler, Jung, 
and Spranger are described at length. The genetic 
foundations of personality and the effect of educa- 
tion are discussed. 5-page bibliography.— N.Jaspen. 
2543. Moore, Thomas V., Stafford, John W., & 
Hsii, En Hsi. (Catholic U., Washington, D. C.) 
Obverse analysis of personality. J. Personality, 
1947, 16, 11-48.—First, the literature on the corre- 
lations of persons is reviewed. In the study proper 
56 junior and senior women students were tested on 
128 personality traits. Tetrachoric correlations 
(1540) were obtained for each of 2 centroid analyses. 
The first analysis produced 9 factors, 3 of which 
could be interpreted, namely, cycloid, schizoid, sus- 
picious. The second resulted in 11 factors: (1) ad- 
justment, (2) romantic, (3) inferiority, (4) extra- 
vertive, (5) frustration-romantic, (6) schizoid, (7) 
“psychotic” paranoid, (8) jealousy, (9) introvertive 
(?), (10) “‘prepsychotic” simple or catatonic schizo- 
phrenic, and (11) an undefinable factor. The first 
analysis was superior for determining homogeneity 
of the sampling; the second for syndromes of finer 
discriminations. 29 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


2544. Mounier, Emmanuel. Traité du caractére. 
(Treatise on character.) Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1946. 795 p.—A discussion of various tests along 
with other methods of judging character is presented. 
Such topics as the mystery of personality, the strug- 
gle with the environment, self-assertion and freedom 
of action are included in this detailed analysis of 


human traits. Emotional life is stressed as funda- 
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mental to character. Knowledge with acceptance of 
self is emphasized as an harmonizing influence. 
Understanding of others helps to establish a desir- 
able basis for communal living. Traditional moral 
values are defended as being inseparable from the 
spiritual. Religious life, which is a liberator of 
obscure regions of the mind, is a general mobiliza- 
tion of human powers. 17-page analytical index.— 
G. E. Bird. ° 

2545. Peté, Endre. The psycho-analysis of identi- 
cal twins—with reference to inheritance. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 126-129.—Three year's 
analysis of a 29 year old identical twin and 3 month’s 
analysis, subsequently, of the other twin disclosed a 
surprising identity of an obsessional symptom both 
in its development and its structure. Other dis- 
coveries were the divergencies in development and 
structure of their psychological attitudes, character 
traits, and symptomatic manifestations. The con- 
clusion is reached that whatever problems inherit- 
ance propounds, the special reaction of the individual 
to the environment cannot be overestimated.—WM. 
H. Erickson. 


2546. Saul, Leon J. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 


Pa.) Emotional maturity; the development and 
dynamics of personality. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1947. xii, 338 p. $5.00.—The author formulates 


emotional maturity (an ideal, derived from clinical 
experience) in terms of its major characteristics and 
their courses of development, an understanding of 
which is important for both therapy and prophy- 
laxis. Emotional maturity is characterized by: (1) 
development from dependence to self-reliance; (2) 
an increase in productive capacity and a decrease in 
(receptive) needs; (3) “‘relative’’ freedom from in- 
feriority feelings, egotism and competitiveness; (4) 
formation of standards, ideals and conscience 
through learning (socialization); (5) reaching the 
“genital level’’ with a ‘‘mature”’ capacity for ‘‘ob- 
ject interest’’ in people and things outside the self; 
(6) being creative and not destructive toward the 
self and others; (7) a firm sense of reality; and (8) 
flexibility and adaptability. The book’s 22 chapters 
are arranged in 4 units which deal with: the achieve- 
ment of maturity; emotional forces in the develop- 
ment of personality; the nature of neurosis; and the 
dynamics of personality. 112-item bibliography.— 
J. L. Gewirtz. 

2547. Saul, Leon J. Some observations on a form 
of projection. Psychoanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 472- 
481.—Just as people project their unconscious 
trends upon dream figures, so do certain people 
treat other individuals chiefly as such projections. 
Illustrations are given to show such projection in 
relation to fear, hate, idealization, love, etc. For 
example, a man may fear and hate a woman because 
she represents a projection of his own femininity. 
This type of behavior plays a role in the psychology of 
social reactions. 10 references.—M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstracts 2401, 2471, 2558, 2594, 2619. ] 
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AESTHETICS 


2548. Blankner, Frederika. (Adelphi Coll., Gar- 

den City, N. Y.) A new method of education for 
the composer based on a new psychology of the arts. 
Musicol., 1947, 1, 399-406.—‘‘The new method of 
education for the composer—is based on the concept 
of art, including music, as vibration design. 
The theory is that works of art are patterns resulting 
from the rhythmical vibration of the mind under 
stress of emotion or thought, and are in the same 
class with patterns produced through the vibration 
of any substance. Illustrative ‘“‘Chladni figures’ 
clarify the concept. These figures and musical com- 
positions depend for production on (1) the stimulat- 
ing element—the vibration or inspiration, (2) the 
stimulated element—the plate or mind, and (3) the 
medium of expression or impression, i.e. the sand or 
musical scale and instrumentation. The unity of 
all the arts, the necessity of poise and the impor- 
tance of spiritual development in the artist are dis- 
cussed.—A. W. Ahrens. 

2549. Freel, Eugene L. A comparative study be- 
tween certain concepts and principles of modern 
psychology and the main writings of John Steinbeck. 
Microfilm Absir., 1947, 7, 124-126.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, 1946, New York U. Microfilm of 
complete thesis, 127 pages, $1.59, University Micro- 
films, Ann Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 834. 

2550. Graf, Max. From Beethoven to Shostako- 
vich; the psychology of the composing process. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 474 p.— 
This book is divided into two parts, namely, sources 
of musical imagination, and the work of musical 
fantasy. How musical compositions have originated, 
how emotional pleasure is derived from various 
musical productions, and tonal beauty, how the 
sensual powers are augmented and the entire per- 
sonality transformed—all are explained in these 
chapters. Freudian concepts are utilized to indicate 
erotic forces of fantasy in music composition. Artis- 
tic creation is the natural forming and organizing 
of all mental powers of the composer and performer. 
Commencing with Beethoven to contemporary com- 
posers of to-day, the author analyzes the musical 
creations of composers. Artistic fancy and classical 
and romantic fantasy are shown as products of the 
subconscious, which molds the form and content of 
selections. Childhood memories, the environment, 
and experience likewise have been contributing in- 
fluences. Sections of Beethoven’s compositions are 
included to indicate how his innermost impulses, 
desires, images and visions, fantasies and upheavals 
molded his artistic creations. The different produc- 
tive moods in musical composition are reviewed, and 
the range of musical conceptions among composers. 
The author illustrates his concepts by examples of 
many of the world-famous musical selections, and 
concludes that in this art of world creation, there is 
a spiritual strength and inspiration to higher exis- 
tence, a mystery in form, growth and structure, 
which science cannot measure nor explain—0O. J. 
Jacobsen. 


2548-2555 


2551. Hayakawa, S.I. (Jilinois Inst. Technology, 
Chicago.) The revision of vision: a note on the 
semantics of modern art. Eic., Rev. gen. Semant., 
1947, 4, 258-267.—Semantics means the interpretive 
habits of which people understand and react to signs 
and symbols of the world around them. “Vision 
and language are the two most important means we 
have of apprehending reality."". Hayakawa con- 
trasts the semantics of identification with those of 
non-identification and the difference between static, 
rigid evaluative habits as opposed to flexible and dy- 
namic evaluative habits. Modern art is revolting 
against the semantics of identification and attempt- 
ing to establish the semantics of non-identification. 
It is also attempting to abolish the static and rigid 
semantics of object-mindedness and replace it with 
a dynamic semantics of time-and-relation-minded- 
ness. These two semantic aims of modern art are 
explained.—G. J. Corona. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


2552. Dillaway, N. The lesson of Okinawa. 
Wakefield, Mass.: Montrose Press, 1947. 34 p. 
$1.50.—The social and personal disorder of our 
time, of which emotional instability is a product, 
is traced to failure to heed the human laws and 
to live in terms of them. The emotional stability of 
the Okinawans during the battle for that island to- 
gether with their permissive practices in child rearing 
is evidence that with proper methods of child care a 
more adequate social order can be achieved. The 
method consists in atuning ourselves to and living 
by the fundamental laws of nature—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

2553. Ellis, Richard W. B. of Edinburgh, 
Scotland.) Growth in relation to maturity. Edinb. 
med. J., 1947, 54, 269-283.—This study of 208 boys 
on a maturity basis i.e., whether non-pubescent, 
pubescent, or adolescent irrespective of chronological 
age compares the mean height and weight of the 
boys in a higher maturity grade with those of boys 
of same age but of less maturity. The results indi- 
cate that the height and weight of pubescent boys 
is greater than for non-pubescent boys and that 
height and weight of adolescent boys is greater than 
for pubescent boys, when all the boys are of the 
same chronological age. Boys reaching puberty 
late are likely to be on the average smaller and lighter 
than their earlier maturing contemporaries.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2554. Ewell, Alice Marie. Socio-psychological 
vectors in the behavior and attitudes of children. 
III. Teacher-pupil relationships. Microfilm Abstr., 
1947, 7, 83-84.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1942, 
Purdue U. Microfilm of complete thesis, 212 pages, 
$2.65, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Publ. No. 870. 

2555. Gémez Calderén, Maria. (Jnstituto Psico- 
pedagégico Nacional, Lima, Pert.) Cefalometria 
en los escolares de Lima. (Head measurements of 
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the school children of Lima.) Bol. Inst. psicopedag. 
nac. Lima, 1947, 6, 83-129.—Head measurement 
data for 6120 school children are presented and dis- 
cussed.—A. Gladstone. 


2556. Hymes, James L., Jr. Young children need 
protection now. Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 
1—3.— Many adults do not understand the techniques 
of dealing with children and their methods often 
create emotional problems in the children. There 
must be protection for the child from birth if healthy 
children are to be raised. To this end: (1) young 
people must be prepared in the schools to take on 
the task of child-rearing; (2) there must be at least 
one person attached to every school whose task it 
will be to disseminate information on child-rearing 
to the community; and (3) we must improve our 
nursery school program and enlarge it to bring it 
within the reach of all young children. —J. L. 
Gewtrtz. 

2557. Kahn, Samuel. (Long Island U., N. Y.), 
Kirsten, Grace, & March, May Elish. Practical 
child guidance and mental hygiene. Boston: 
Meador Press, 1947. 285 p. $4.00.— Written 
for parents, educators and others who are associ- 
ated with children, this book attempts through 
question and answer form to explain briefly and 
simply some of the important principles in child 
guidance and mental hygiene. The questions, sub- 
mitted principally by parents and teachers are class- 
ified under chapter headings which include children 
phantasy and daydreaming, music in 
M. Tur- 


and jealousy, 
childhood, reward and punishment.—R. 
chioe. 

2558. Klein, Melanie. Notes on some schizoid 
mechanisms. Jnit. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 99- 
110.—During the first few months of life, anxiety 
is predominantly experienced as a fear of persecu- 
tion. This contributes to certain mechanisms and 
defenses which characterize paranoid and schizoid 
developments. Foremost among these defenses is 
the mechanism of splitting internal and external 
objects, emotions and the ego. These mechanisms 
and defenses are a part of normal development and 
at the same time they form the basis for later 
schizophrenic developments. The process of under- 
lying identification by projection may be described 
as a combination of splitting off parts of the self and 
projecting them upon another person, and some of 


the effects this identification has upon normal and 


schizoid object relations. The onset of the depress- 
ive position is the juncture at which, by regression, 
schizoid mechanisms may be reinforced. The inter- 
action between infantile schizoid and depressive 
positions suggest a close connection between the 
manic depressive and schizoid disorders—M. H. 
Erickson. 

2559. Levy, Ruth J. (Washington (D. C.) Chal- 
dren's Home Society.) Effects of institutional vs. 
boarding home care on a group of infants. /. Per- 
sonality, 1947, 15, 233-241.—Results favor the 
boarding home, since institutional placement in 
early life not only affects personality in later life, 
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but slows down development at the inception of 
placement. Until such an institution can be abol- 
ished it is suggested that it simulate the normal 
milieu as much as possible—M. O. Wilson. 


2560. Lewin, Herbert S. ( New School for Social 
Research, New York.) Hitler Youth and the Boy 
Scouts of America; a comparison of aims. Hum. 
Relat., 1947, 1, 206-227.—Baden-Powell’s Scout- 
mastership and Schirach’s Die Hitler Jugend, Idee 
und Gestalt were analysed by the method of content 
analysis. Short stories, editorials, technical articles, 
etc. were analysed and coded in terms of the ends 
which they seemed to aim at; 18 categories were 
obtained. These categories were computed in terms 
of percentages and then compared in terms of the 
SE diff% divided into the dif%, with a C.R. of 3.0 
as significant. All coding was checked for reliability 
by 3 different individuals and only categories with 
a coefficient of agreement of .85 or greater when 
2 x sum of agreements 

sum checked items 
were used. There are 6 significant differences: (a 
(+) indicates greater Nazi % emphasis; no sign 
indicates Boy Scout majority) ; national loyalty (+); 
national identification (+); altruism; religiousness; 
creativity; determination (+). Illustrations of the 
18 categories are given for each group and a summary 
statement follows indicating the significance of 
each one of these patterns. National identification 
is the basis for much of the Nazi ideology while the 
Boy Scout emphases are more on individual and 
face to face aspects of living and duty.—R. A. 
Littman. 


2561. Norman, Ralph David. A study of scientif- 
ically talented boys, with special reference to the 
early validity of selections made in the first Science 
Talent Search. In Ohio State University, Abstracts 





computed by means of formula 


of doctoral dissertations . . . 1946-47, No. 52.— 
Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
2562. Olson, Willard C. (U. Michigan, Ann 


Arbor.) The philosophy of growth. J. nat. Educ. 
Ass., 1948, 37, 28-29.—This 4th article of a series 
(see 22: 1139, 1353, 1587) emphasizes the problems 
of child growth and points out the current thinking 
on growth as being a change from dependence to 
independence. Nine rating scales are presented, on 
which the teacher may evaluate his attitude toward 
discipline and growth of the child.—C. M. Louttit. 


2563. Pretto, Julio C. (Instituto Psicopedagégico 
Nacional, Lima, Peri.) Estudios bioantropométri- 
cos en los escolares limefios. (Bioanthropometric 
studies on the school children of Lima.) Bol. Inst. 
psicopedag. nac., Lima, 1947, 6, 3-82.—The weight, 
height, seated height, chest circumference, and vital 
capacity of 11,000 school children were measured. 
For 5,900 subjects a number of additional body 
measurements were made. Various indices of nu- 
trition, body proportion, and body type are com- 
puted. These data are compared with data from 
other parts of Peru and from a number of other 
countries.—A. Gladstone. 
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2564. Pretto, Julio C., & Gémez Calder6n, Maria. 
(Instituto Psicopedagégico Nacional, Lima, Peri.) 
Estudios bioantropométricos en los escolares peru- 
anos. (Bioanthropometric studies on Peruvian 
school children.) Bol. Inst. psicopedag. nac., Lima, 
1947, 6, 131-172.—A number of body measurements 
were made on 12,235 school children. The data are 
treated as in 22: 2563. 33 references.—A. Gladstone. 


2565. Stiirup, Georg K. Sindshygiejnen i praksis. 
(Practical mental hygiene.) Menneske og Muilj¢, 
1946, 1, 185-192.—The part that training, associ- 
ations, and moral attitudes play in one’s outlook 
and in mental hygiene, and the absence or presence 
of neurotic conditions, are brought out by the 
author. An example from daily life is taken, in the 
form of a family of 3 daughters and 2 sons, as well 
as the parents. The youngest, a son 4 years of age, 
by name of J¢rgen, is followed in his reactions to the 
family environment. The development of war neu- 
rosis is explained, by the bombings which occurred. 
The father’s case history is included, his drinking 
and crime, with result of sentence of 2 years in the 
penitentiary. The mother’s case history is also 
given, with her attempts to keep the family together 
by working in a factory. The two boys were placed 
in a home for boys, and the younger one, J¢rgen, was 
constantly in difficulty, and being examined by 
psychiatrists. The influence of the family back- 
ground and training, and the social environment 
are given as the main contributing factors to this 
boy’s mental condition.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2566. Van Dalen, D. B. (U. of Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
A differential analysis of the play of adolescent boys. 
J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 204-213——By means of 
dynamometric tests a Strength Index and a Physical 
Fitness Index were determined for 348 junior high 
school boys. Groups of 57 boys at the high extreme 
for each index were compared with groups of the 
same size at the low extreme with respect to the 
types of play activities in which they engaged and 
the time devoted to those activities. Boys in the 
two high groups exceeded to a marked degree boys 
in the low groups both in number of play activities 
and time devoted to them. Boys in the low strength 
groups participated in games which had a lower de- 
gree of organization than the games participated in 
by the high strength groups —M. Murphy. 

2567. Woodruff, Olive. A quarter-century of ad- 
vice to parents of young children in selected news- 
papers and magazines, 1921-45. In Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 1946- 
47. Columbus, 1947, No. 52, 323-329.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


[See also abstracts 2580, 2590, 2640, 2711. ] 


Maturity & OL_p AGE 


2568. Armstrong, Florence A. The non-cash 
needs of aged persons affecting their individual and 
social security; an annotated bibliography. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Federal Security Agency, 1947. vi, 
199 p.—This bibliography prepared in the Division 


2564-2571 


of Graduate Studies, Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Administration, includes re- 
ferences with extensive annotations on the problems 
of aged persons in the following areas: housing, vo- 
cational activities, leisure time activities, emotional 
adjustment, and health needs. The entries are ar- 
ranged under these 5 headings with an author and 
subject index.—C. M. Louttit. 


2569. Bourliére, Francois. (Faculte de Médecine, 
Paris, France.) Queiques caracteristiques physi- 
ologiques de la senescence chez le rat. (Some 
physiological characteristics of senescence in the 
rat.) Rev. canad. Biol., 1947, 6, 245-254.—Compari- 
sons of senescent rats (24 mos. and older) with 
younger animals show obvious changes in spontane- 
ous activity, reaction time, resistance to toxic sub- 
stances, glutathione content of the liver, and ascorbic 
acid content of various organs. Body temperature, 
male reproductive functions, and water content of 
liver and muscle are slightly altered, but no signific- 
ant changes appear in basal metabolic rate, oxygen 
consumption of hepatic tissue, muscular work, 
ventilation of the lungs, heart rate, and neuromus- 
cular chronaxie. In general “. . . when subjected 
to stress, the homeostatic mechanisms are revealed 
as being more and more narrowly limited in their 
ability to preserve uniformity of the internal me- 
dium.’’—D. K. Spelt. 


2570. Brgchner-Mortensen, G. Alderdom og 
Miljg. (Old age and environment.) Menneske og 
Milj¢, 1946, 1, 119-121.—A description and explan- 
ation of what is being done for the aged throughout 
Denmark. Many cities have homes for the aged, 
while small towns lacking these have provisions for 
the aged in forms of pensions from the national 
government. The French and Belgian governments 
means of care for the aged are also given. The 
author feels that the aged should not be taken from 
their homes to institutions, but rather, their place 
is in their homes with their relatives and friends. 
Further improvements in these conditions are also 
expected in the future.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


[See also abstracts 2535, 2691. | 
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2571. Bentley, Madison. (Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Suggestions toward a psychological history of the 
hominids. Amer. J. Psychol., 1947, 60, 479-501. 
—The psychological origins of culture have been 
overlooked in the usual reports from history, ar- 
chaeology, anthropology, and prehistory. ‘‘But to 
the psychologist these origins are central, and their 
description and elucidation form a special contribu- 
tion which he should be prepared to make at the 
round table.’’ A suggested outline is presented 
under the following general headings: (1) Prehom- 
inids and the advent of man; (2) Middle hominids; 
(3) The great societies. The emphasis is on the 
psychological terms of “production by the active 
organism and by its socialized congregates and con- 
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sociates’’ and the use of the comparative method. 
—S. C. Ericksen. 


2572. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) The development of social 
thought. (2nd ed.) New York: Longmans, Green, 
1947. x, 574 p. $4.00.—The sociology of social 
thought is the organizing principle of this introduc- 
tory text. In 34 chapters, the major theories of the 
origin, meaning, development, and future of social 
groupings is presented. Each chapter is devoted to 
the works of one individual and his followers but the 
author makes clear at all times that trends and 
ideas, rather than men, are the subject-matter. 
There is an attempt to relate these various intel- 
lectual products to the particular time and events 
in history when they were produced but there is no 
systematic theory of social thought used in so doing. 
However, while the presentation is essentially de- 
scriptive, it is accompanied by critical comments 
which give some of the flavour of the author’s think- 
ing. Thus, in describing the psychological assump- 
tions made by the various authors, his own bias 
toward a sociological definition of behavior is evi- 
dent. Speaking of communication he says “It is 
more than stimulus and response . . . [which ] 

. simplified the process and also misses its es- 
sence."’ There are chapter bibliographies and a 
terminal ‘‘selected bibliography.’”’ A _ thorough 
name-subject matter index makes the book very use- 
ful, as a means toward obtaining short summaries of 
major sociological systems.—R. A. Littman. 


2573. Lindeman, Eduard C. (New York Sch. 
Social Work, Columbia U., New York.) The dy- 
namics of recreational theory. J. educ. Sociol., 


1948, 21, 263-269.—The machine, the welfare state 
and the democratic discipline are the sources of dy- 
namics for a modern theory of recreation. Recre- 
ation should complement the machine by providing 
release from tension, relaxation, contact with na- 
The welfare state should plan for leisure as 


ture. 

well as for work. The democratic discipline is a 
test of the values that recreation is to serve. Popu- 
lation mobility affects recreation. Vocational press- 
ures divert natural recreational inclinations. Public 


housing developments break up existing neighbor- 
hoods and recreational habits, and create new 
neighborhoods and leisure needs. High taxation 
during periods of low income and vice versa make it 
difficult for a family to plan a recreational program. 
Public recreation leaders have been less adaptive 
than commercial enterprisers. Training for recre- 
ational leaders should give them cultural and phil- 
osophical perspectives.—H. A. Gibbard. 


2574. Miotto, Antonio. (Azzano, Como, Italy.) 
Ambiente sociale e ambiente psicologico. (Social 
and psychological surroundings.) Rtv. Psicol. 1947, 
43, (1-2), 43-51.—The social surrounding leads to 
conformity due to the physical contacts between 
individuals, while the person by himself tends to 
become dominant and self-assertive—R. W. Hus- 
band. 
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2575. Rubin, Edgar. En Studie over Forraederi. 
(A study of treason.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 
86-90.—An explanation and clarification of Dutch 
author’s article Meerloo, who wrote on this same 
subject from the standpoint of a Dutch civilian 
during the German invasion. There is a tendency 
to want to be associated with the strong and power- 
ful, and to abandon the weak, hence, the tendency 
to become a traitor to one’s country which has been 
taken over by a powerful enemy. Various phenom- 
ena of dynamic psychology, dealing with treason 
situations, are explained. Nazism and Facism has 
appealed to weaknesses of people, if this favored 
them, and has tended to create disharmony and an- 
tagonism toward anything which might interferc 
with such rule. At the same time these two move- 
ments made full use of social and psychological 
factors which benefitted their cause, and their prop- 
aganda, needless to say, stimulated and rewarded 
treason toward the native or invaded country.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

2576. Vogel, H. H., Jr. Social relations among 
Springer spaniel dogs. Anat. Rec., 1947, 99, 625.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 2396, 2403, 2435, 2528, 2671, 
2673, 2727. | 


MetHops & MEASUREMENTS 


2577. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Concepts and methods in the measurement of group 
syntality. Psychol. Rev., 1948, 55, 48-63.—The time 
is ripe to discuss research methods and concepts for 
arriving at the description of group behavior. ‘Syn- 
tality’ is a term indicating the ‘togetherness’ of the 
group. Group syntality resembles individual per- 
sonality enough to suggest profitable transfer of 
research methods from one to the other. The di- 
mensions of syntality can be found by factor analy- 
sis. This technique must rest on an even sampling 
of a wide range of group characteristics. Special 
attention must be given to the design of group in- 
vestigations. The dynamic relationships which have 
to be heeded in the design of experiments to investi- 
gate group syntalities are listed in seven theorems. 
37 references.—M. A. Tinker. 

2578. Jennings, Helen H. Sociometry in action. 
Surv. Midmon., 1948, 84, 41-44; 63.—The author 
describes the basic principles in making a sociogram, 
especially that the question concerning choise should 
relate to the specific situation. The use of the soci- 
ogram in group work is illustrated by the case of the 
formation of a girl scout group from the students in 
a public school. The implications for group work are 
discussed, especially in connection with personality 
patterns, attitude changes, the development of the 
sociogram before activities start, and the values of 
the sociogram in selecting people who will work 
together.—C. M. Louttit. 

2579. Massanari, Karl L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A technique for identifying “community pull.” J. 
educ. Soctol., 1947, 21, 198-204.—The problem is to 
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get a measure of the “pull” of village centers on the 
population in the surrounding territory. 33 com- 
munity services grouped under 6 heads—religious, 
educational, professional services, subscribing to 
local weekly papers, social, and economic—were 
rated by a jury according to the relative amount 
of community pull of each. The highest ratings on 
individual items were given to ‘‘a member of the 
family attending grade school” or high school. The 
religious was the highest rated group of activities; 
the economic the lowest.—H. A. Gibbard. 


2580. Remmers, H. H., & Weltman, Naomi. 
(Purdue, U., Lafayette, Ind.) Attitude interrela- 
tionships of youth, their parents, and their teachers. 

soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 61-68—The Purdue 
Opinion Poll for Young People No. 7 was admin- 
istered to 207 pupils in senior high school and to 
their parents and teachers with the following results: 
(1) there is a high correlation among members of a 
family with respect to the attitudes measured in 
this study; (2) the strength of the relationship de- 
pends to some extent upon the particular attitude; 
(3) older children tend to be less like their parents 
than younger children, and (4) children resemble 
their parents more than their teachers. These results 
point to the possibility of obtaining valid poll re- 
sults using a high school sample instead of a more 
heterogeneous group.—G. A. Kimble. 


[See also abstracts 2418, 2801. | 


CuLturEs & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2581. Devereux, George. Mohave orality: an 
analysis of nursing and weaning customs. Psy- 
choanal.. Quart., 1947, 16, 519-546.—Study of the 
nursing and weaning customs of the Mohave and 
the patterns of adult orality are in full accord with 
the clinical findings and theories of psychoanalysis. 
Numerous illustrative details are described. 40-item 
bibliography.— M. H. Erickson. 

2582. Geddes, Arthur. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
The social and psychological significance of vari- 
ability in population change; with examples from 
India, 1871-1941. Hum. Relat., 1947, 1, 181-205.— 
Demography, it is suggested, has many valuable 
sources of information which may lay bare major 
problems. In an attempt to demonstrate this prop- 
osition the author has attempted “‘. . . to discover 
how far the variability and change of populations 
typical of the different regions of India may prove a 
guide to the regional character, rhythms and trends 
in social relationships; and to the prevailing states 
or conditions of feeling, mental life and social at- 
titudes which result from the dynamic factors of 
regional population.’’ Six major areas of India are 
selected and, on the basis of an assumed logistic 
function, their variability and increase have been 
plotted. “Six regional types’”’ have been derived; 
High Natural Increase, Stagnation, Intermediate, 
Recurrent Crisis, Variable Increase, and Colonisa- 
tion. It is believed that where similar types are 
found elsewhere in the world the same types of prob- 
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lems, morale, and personality may be found. This 
latter point is supported, by the author, by informal 
and literary descriptions of Indian life in terms of 
reactions to mortality, famine, disease, and pros- 
perity. Fundamental to the paper is the belief that 
population change is a reflection of natural and 
cultural conditions and therefore is really a reflection 
of basic personality and character patterns. 16 
references.—R. A. Littman. 


2583. Gulick, Addison. (U. Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.) The problem of right and wrong in Japan and 
some of its political consequences. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 26, 3-20.—The history of ethical thinking in 
Japan has been basically different than that of the 
occident. To understand the typical Japanese per- 
sonality these influences must be understood. Typi- 
cal Japanese traits are outlined together with the 
kinds of behavior that result. The major historical 
influences on Japanese culture are outlined. If the 
Japanese are to be successfully governed in a demo- 
cratic way, some of the usual modes of Japanese 
thought must be broken up. The most important 
of these is the religious conviction which forces every 
Japanese to marry and reproduce, thus producing a 
severe degree of overpopulation. Related to this is 
the acceptance of the Emperor as a deity. We must 
cease dealing with him as a deity and treat him as 
merely the political head of the Japanese state.— 
G. A. Kimble. 

2584. Hartmann, Grethe. Miljgfaktorer og psy- 
kologiske momenter af betydning for fraterniser- 
ingen mellem danske piger og tyske soldater. (So- 
cial factors and points of psychological significance 
in fraternization between Danish girls and German 
soldiers.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 99-111.— 
In spite of the traditional hatred of the Danes to- 
ward the Germans, there was considerable fraterniz- 
ing of Danish girls with the German soldiers during 
the occupation of Denmark by Germany. A re- 
corded 1,674 cases have been gathered for study, 
during the years 1940-45, of which 16 cases were 
specifically reviewed. It was found that 15% of the 
girls had been to court for violation of laws; 23% were 
below average in intelligence; 51% of these girls felt 
that the German soldiers were more attractive to 
them than were the Danish men; 1.5% only stated 
that the uniform caused fraternizing; 4% were 
carried away by romantic situations; 10% by sex 
appeal; and 18% expected marriage from fraterniz- 
ing. Various natural reasons for fraternizing be- 
tween home girls and foreign soldiers invading the 
homeland, are given in detail—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2585. Jacobs, Melville. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Cultures in the present world crisis. Hum. Relat., 
1947, 1, 228—-239.—Acculturation will be one of the 
major problems facing the ‘“‘civilized’’ world in the 
coming years of international relations. In order to 
understand the nature of the problems which non- 
literate groups will present the major types of 
economy and culture are presented. The economic- 
ally primitive food gatherers, the economically ad- 
vanced food gatherers, the economically primitive 
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agriculturists, and the economically advanced agri- 
culturalists and pastoralists are considered in terms 
of how they survive modernization. This is carried 
out in terms of 12 economic and societal categories. 
It is concluded that very few of the backward areas 
are so designed as to accept any democratic proce- 
dures with facility. On the other hand history shows 
that these same peoples accept technological skills 
avidly. Therefore, the United States “ now 
the most powerful of nations’’ must emphasize to 
the rest of the world, for its own safety that there are 
no inherently deficient ethnic groups and any 
changes must not be by the sword but by the book 
and understanding. In this way only will these 
hundreds of millions of persons enter a democratic 
world order safely.—R. A. Littman. 


2586. Long, Herman H., & Johnson, Charles S. 
(Fisk U., Nashville, Tenn.) People vs. property; 
race restrictive covenants in housing. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Fisk University Press, 1947. ix, 107 p.— 
A research study of the growth, development, and 
characteristics—together with a description of tech- 
niques and methods used—of patterns of racial dis- 
crimination in housing and living space. The re- 
strictive covenants in Chicago and St. Louis are 
examined in detail. Pressure groups such as neigh- 
borhood improvement associations, real estate and 
financing organizations, whose operations are sur- 
veyed, operate within and provide support for the 
pattern of segregation in housing. Government 
housing has with few exceptions perpetuated these 
restrictive practices. Covenants are a matter of 
social policy rather than individual contract be- 
cause enforced segregation is positively related to 
mortality, crime, and disease rates and produces 
social disorganization in the community at large. 
Considerable attention is given to recourse to law 
for relief and redress in cases involving covenants. 
Public policy in housing is in formative stages and 
the authors believe that the democratic imperatives 
require abrogation of all discriminatory housing 
practices not only for solution of the housing prob- 
lems of our times but also for the achievement of a 
psychologically healthy community.—J. C. Franklin. 


2587. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Wéitwaterstrand, 
Johannesburg, S. Africa.) Reaction to domina- 
tion in a colour-caste society: a preliminary study 
of the race attitudes of a dominated group. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1947, 26, 69-98.—The theoretical frame- 
work for this study is provided by the work of H. H. 
Anderson who theorizes that a dominated group will 
tend to show either resistance or submission. The 
particular dominated group investigated is the pro- 
fessional African. Data were obtained from bi- 
ographical documents and from a group discussion. 
Excerpts from the documents are quoted. The pro- 
fessional African seems to have adopted the resistive 
attitude because of his knowledge that: (1) his had 
once been a free people; (2) the natives in neighbor- 
ing British protectorates are not so severely dis- 
criminated against; (3) Africans are not treated 
alike by all European groups in South Africa; (4) 
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the Africans have their own distinct culture and 
tribal organization, and (5) the Africans had origin- 
ally fought against the white man and had not 
tamely submitted to him.—G. A. Kimble. 

2588. @degard, @rnulv. Nasisme og mental- 
hygiene. (Nazism and mental hygiene.) Menneske 
og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 51-59.—The opposition and deter- 
mination of the Norwegians and Danes against 
Nazism after the invasions, are explained, with the 
reason for failure of the Germans to create a de- 
sirable mental hygiene in these countries, fully 
explained. The traditional hatred of the Danes for 
the Germans cannot be forgotten in a generation, to 
say nothing of a few years. The skilful devices of 
the German propaganda are shown, as also the suc- 
cesses of some of these attempts. The author feels 
that during the invasion, the people became more 
determined than ever to recover the democratic 
ways, and to overthrow the dictatorship, in spite of 
privileges and favors granted, with the aim of win- 
ning over the people.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

2589. Rice, Roy C. (Arizona State Coll., Tempe.) 
Intergroup relations in Arizona. J. educ. Soctol., 
1947, 21, 243-249.—Questionnaires returned by 42 
of the 65 secondary schools in Arizona give data on 
inter-group relations in that state. Results, pertain- 
ing chiefly to Mexican discrimination, are organized 
under pupil attitudes and behavior, school practices 
and changes, and outlooks for the future —H. A. 
Gibbard. 

2590. Shimkin, D. B. Childhood and develop- 
ment among the Wind River Shoshone. Berkeley, 
Calif.: Univer. California Press, 1947. v, 325 p. 
(Anthrop. Rec., 5(5)).—These data from the pre- 
reservation period are based on field work supple- 
mented by observations of other investigators. The 
position of children in the society is described from 
the point of view of law, religion, mythology, family 
structure and adult attitudes toward the young. A 
second chapter reviews general practices at birth, 
childhood, adolescence, courtship and marriage. 
Pressures on the individual at different periods of 
life are then related in tabular form to the framework 
of goals, groups and physical space offered in the 
culture. Four case studies are given to indicate 
individual variability. An appendix compares the 
author’s kinship terminology with that of Lowie.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2591. Taylor, Travis H. Intergroup relations at 
cosmopolitan junior high. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 
220-225.—A survey of opinions concerning group 
status was made among pupils, parents, and teachers 
of a junior high school in a poor part of “Plains 
City."” The school population includes Spanish- 
Americans, Negroes, Japanese-Americans, and ‘‘An- 
glos."” Ten questions about equality of treatment 
and opportunity and a question concerning what the 
schools should do, were asked. Adults were less 
critical of school training than children, children 
proportionately made more suggestions for school 
improvement. On these points, there were not 
significant inter-group differences. There was a 
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general belief in equality of educational opportunity 
but of unequal housing and job opportunities, at- 
tributed to poverty or lack of education by children, 
and to race by adults. These and other responses 
vary by the race and nationality of the people. 
Antagonism was directed mainly at the Spanish, 
second at the Negroes.—H. A. Gibbard. 

2592. Taylor, William Stephens. A note on 
cultural determination of reality-fantasy preference. 
J. Personality, 1947, 15, 208-214.—Undergraduates 
in an Indian college and a group of American and 
European students in an Indian high school were 
asked to finish incomplete stories and indicate their 
preference of alternative endings given them. The 
answers indicated reality-fantasy preference, ability 
to recognize reality, and ability to enjoy reality. 
Results showed that reality preference depended 
upon nature of the subject matter and on religio- 
cultural differences, that is, Christian versus non- 
Christian, and Indian versus non-Indian.—M. O. 
Wilson. 

2593. Wright, Howard Emery. Racial humor: a 
value analysis. In Ohio State University, Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations . . . 1946-47. Columbus, 
1947, No. 52, 331-338.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


[See also abstracts 2505, 2552, 2718. ] 
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2594. Bauer, Alfred K. (V.A., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Readjustment problems of veterans. Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol., 1947, 2, 522-528.—“‘A study of 
types of psychiatric reactions as seen in a Veterans 
Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic reveals sev- 
eral factors inherent in military and civilian life 
which serve to make more difficult the veterans re- 
adjustment and resorption into civilian life. Mili- 
tary life is visualized as a continuation of a depend- 
ency situation resulting in delayed adolescence and 
emancipation. It may serve to reactivate basic 
dependent conflicts, leading to ego repression with 
subsequent fear or distaste of reassuming adult 
civilian responsibilities. For many persons military 
life provided an increase in the sense of personal 
worth, by identification with a group which repre- 
sented purposeful and cooperative striving for 
important goals. Return to civilian life deprives 
certain men of the identification with the group and 
group purpose because of the more individualistic 
and less cooperative construction of civilian life. 
The goal of therapy is visualized as guiding and 
encouraging the essentially egocentrically organized 
personality into participation in group-oriented 
living.” —C. E. Henry. 

2595. Curle, Adam. (Tavistock Inst. of Human 
Relations 2, Beaumont St., London, W.1 Eng.), & 
Trist, E. L. Transitional communities and social 
reconnection ; a follow-up study of the civil resettle- 
ment of British prisoners of war. Part Il. Hum. 
Relat., 1947, 1, 240-288.—The first part of this 
paper (22: 252) presented an outline of the problem 
and the methods to be used. This paper is a report 
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of the major results of the resocialization of the 
BPW’s. Civil Resettlement Units, operating on a 
voluntary admission basis were established and 
CRU-POW’'s were compared with non-CRU-POW's 
for comparable periods. Comparison on the basis 
of sociological criteria with chi-square as the sta- 
tistic yielded p’s greater than 30 in 11 of the 13 
criteria; non-CRU-POW’s earned a slightly higher 
salary and a few more CRU-POW’s had been in- 
carcerated in enemy camps outside of the European 
zone, in the two categories yielding differences at 
app. the 6% level or less. Conclusions of the study 
are reported under methodological and empirical 
headings. The necessity for plasticity of instruments 
and ample time is emphasized under the former 
heading. Under the latter category the behavior in 
terms of 15 criteria of social adjustment are com- 
pared for the experimental and control groups. The 
experimental groups show distinct advantages over 
the non-CRU-POW’s, but the authors cautiously 
attribute this, in part, to the advantages it offers 
to those who have the greatest expectancy of ad- 
justment rather than the situation, per se.—R. A. 
Littman. 


2596. Fodor, A. The origin of the Mosaic pro- 
hibition against cooking the suckling in its mother’s 
milk. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 140-144.— 
An inquiry into both the Mosaic prohibition against 
cooking a suckling in its mother’s milk and into the 
Jewish Passover ritual disclose them to derive from, 
(1) the early struggle between matrilinear and 
patrilinear customs, and, (2) an analogous conflict 
in the general outlook between nomadic and agri- 
cultural ways of life. 10 references—M. H. Erick- 
son. 


2597. Fox, Joseph L. How to keep happily 
married. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1947. 230 p. 
$2.50.—From his experience as a practicing attorney 
in domestic relations and divorce, the author has 
formulated ‘‘a few simple rules that appeal to 
common sense,’’ the observance of which he believes 
will minimize the divorce rate. ~ Considerable at- 
tention is given to sexual adjustment although 
other aspects of marital behavior are discussed. 


—C. R. Adams. 


2598. Luykx, H. M. C. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Family studies in the Eastern 
Health District. IV. Permanence of residence 
with respect to various family characteristics. Hum. 
Biol., 1947, 19, 91-132.—‘‘A dynamic picture of 
what happens to families,’’ based upon the statisti- 
cal analysis of 3 census reports collected from 14,000 
families in 1933, 1936, and 1939, is reported for the 
Eastern Health District of Baltimore. Family 
stability (defined as “‘permanence’’) is discussed in 
relation to socio-economic class, race (Negro vs. 
White), nativity, education, home ownership, age 
of family head, numbers of children and wage- 
earners. Family permanence is most closely as- 
sociated with the last three of these variables.— 
L. A. Pennington. 
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2599. Murray, Alfred L. (Westerly, R. I.) 
Youth’s marriage problems. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1947. 182 p. $2.00. 


—As a Navy chaplain, the author became convinced 
that “unhappy marriages were one of the worst 
casualties of the war.’ Written from the Christian 
point of view, the major thesis is that family security 
can only be achieved through religion. The ten 
chapters are concerned with premarital problems, 
including factors in mate selection, engagement 
decisions, and wedding plans.—C. R. Adams. 


2600. Rasmussen, Tranekjaer. Undersggelse af 
politiske forbrydere, social-psykologisk, kriminolo- 
gisk og psykiatrisk. (Investigation of political activ- 
ity from social-psychology, criminology and psy- 
chiatric viewpoints.) Menneske og Mulj¢, 1946, 1, 
34—36.—The influence of the war, and possible post- 
war developments are discussed, with emphasis on 
causes of conditions in Germany after World War I, 
which untimately led to World War II, and the part 
which social psychology, criminology, and psychi- 
atry played in these situations, and may play in the 
future. The effect of the war on culture in the 
Scandinavian countries is forecast, together with 
the political significance which may develop, and 
also the pressures from other countries, as they 
might influence social life, attitudes and biases.— 
O. I. Jacobsen 

2601. R6heim, Géza. Saint Agatha and the 
Tuesday woman. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 
119—-126.—Accounts are given of superstitions and 
legends extant from the Pyrenees to Russia of a Cat 
Saint which shows a peculiarly vindictive spirit to- 
ward women for the violation of various set rules, 
such as working on Tuesday evening. The con- 
jecture is offered that maternal personification of 
time combined with taboos confirms the explana- 
tion of time perception originating in the frustrating 


mothers. 59-item bibliography— WM. H. Erickson. 


2602. Wolff, Kurt H. (Ohto State U., Columbus 
10.) A partial analysis of student reactions to 
President Roosevelt’s death. J. soc. Psychol., 


1947, 26, 35—53.—An analysis is made of reactions of 
32 students to the death of President Roosevelt, as 
shown in documents expressing their attitudes to- 
ward the late president. Aspects of the papers con- 
sidered are: (1) distribution of the documents along 
a continuum ranging from very negative to very 
positive; (2) length of the documents; (3) time the 
news was received; (4) place the news was received; 
(5) source of the news; (6) designations of the late 
president, and (7) designations of the new president. 
31 references.—G. A. Kimble. 

2603. Woofter, T. J. (Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Completed generation repro- 
duction rates. Hum. Biol., 1947, 19, 133-153.—The 
calculation of gross fertility rates, on the basis of 
data provided by P. K. Whelpton, by the generation 
method provides a basis for estimating the fertility 
rates of women for the next few decades. It is 
concluded that: (1) the two child-bearing cycles 
studied are insufficient for the presentation of dog- 
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matic predictions; (2) the sharp decline in fertility 
rate from Colonial Days to World War I appears 
currently to have levelled off; (3) the decline is less 
drastic than some have assumed; and (4) fertility is 
not likely further to decline for the present child- 
bearing generation unless the family mores radically 
change or economic depressions occur.—L. : 
Pennington. 


[See also abstracts 2560, 2734. | 
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2604. Geyer, Denton L. (Chicago (Ill.) Teachers 
Coll.) An attack on social-studies textbooks. Sch. 
& Soc., 1948, 67, 187-188.—Articles in the Chicago 
Tribune's attack on textbooks in the social-studies 
are analyzed to point out the use of techniques for 
slanting the observed facts in the direction of the 
paper's editorial policy —C. M. Louttit. 

2605. Lloyd, Raymond Grann. Techniques of 
political persuasion used by certain Congressmen 
from selected states, 1921-1946. Microfilm Abstr., 
1947, 7, 121-123.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, 1946, 
New York U. Microfilm of complete thesis, 429 
pages, $5.36. University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Publ. No. 833. 

2606. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) The contribution of the psychology 
of reading to international cooperation. Sch. ¢& 
Soc., 1948, 67, 65-68.—Among the factors involved 
in international cooperation, one of the more import- 
ant is mutual understanding which may be greatly 
influenced by methods of mass communication. 
Among these reading still remains perhaps the most 
important. However, reading cannot be an effective 
means of communication if large sections of the 
world are illiterate. The possibility of reducing 
illiteracy is shown by the experiments in China and 
Russia especially. The author feels that these 
campaigns were based on a sound psychology of 
reading, some of which she briefly summarizes.— 

 M. Louttit. 


LANGUAGE 


2607. Thorndike, Edward L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Semantic changes. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1947, 60, 588-597.—I. Added words: Using the 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary and on a sampl- 
ing basis, it is shown that the rate of addition of new 
words has not been steady. ‘‘There was a rise to 
an Elizabethan peak at 1580 to 1619, a decline to a 
low period from 1740-1780 and a rise thereafter to 
the present time.”” II. Added Meanings: “English 
is now in a period of semantic enrichment compar- 
able in magnitude to that which accompanied the 
transformation of Old English into Middle English 
and to that of the years from 1500 to 1659.” Con- 
cerning the rate of addition of new meanings: 

and making reasonable estimates of what will happen 
to the words that as yet have no added meanings 
we may conclude that the eventual median interval 
between the entrance of a parent word and the date 
of its first added meaning will be over 300 years for 
OE entrants, about 200 years for ME entrants, and 
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about 130 years for 1400-1499 entrants.”—S. C. 
Ericksen. 

2608. Wild, John. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) An introduction to the phenomenology of 
signs. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1947, 8, 217-—233.— 
The theories of Morris and of Ducasse are criticized 
and a “‘realistic’’ theory of signs is outlined. Morris 
and Ducasse are wrong in assuming that the sign is 
connected with the signatum only through the causal 
effect the former exerts on the interpreter. If this 
view is accepted a sign cannot be distinguished from 
a sensory cue to action. For a realistic theory of 
signs a sign is a real relation and can be defined as 
“anything capable of manifesting something other 
than itself as an object to the knowing faculty.” 
Signs can be classified into natural and arbitrary 
ones. Natural signs are divided into those which 
are formal (e.g., concepts), and those which are in- 
strumental (e.g., smoke as sign of fire). Arbitrary 
signs can be signs proper (e.g., a signpost), or 
signals (e.g., a traffic light or a cry for help).— 
F. Heider. 


[See also abstracts 2488, 2530. | 
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2609. Festinger, Leon. The role of group belong- 
ingness in a voting situation. Hum. Relat., 1947, 
1, 154-180.—This paper is one of a series planned 
to illustrate the fact finding aspects of action re- 
search programs. The relationship between formal 
membership (belongingness) and participant be- 
havior in group relations is examined by means of a 
miniature political situation with religious affiliation 
as the major variable. Jews and Catholics were the 
two groups studied. The design of the experiment 
gets at the behavior of total strangers in a voting 
situation when they themselves are members of 
minority groups and are requested to vote for in- 
dividuals when they do not know, and then when 
they do know, the religious affiliation of the candi- 
date. This includes nomination and voting for the 
unknowns. The actual election was rigged and a 
predetermined pair of candidates, who were given 
equivalent speeches, but different identities, was 
used as the test situation to determine the change 
in voting behavior among Jews and Catholics when 
“information” about religion was made public. 
There were several groups, small and large, each 
with a comparable control and the results are cited 
for these separate groups. The major evidence in- 
dicated that while both Jews and Catholics showed 
some differential favoritism Jews were more affected 
by the situation, their behavior tending to be more 
complex.—R. A. Littman. 


2610. Lewin, Kurt. Frontiers in group dynamics. 
II. Channels of group life ; social planning and action 
research. Hum. Relat., 1947, 1, 143-153.—The 
editors of human relations have completed this un- 
finished manuscript from Lewin’s notes. The 
principles of action research, outlined in the first 
article (see 22: 256) of the series, are applied to 
problems concerning food habits. Accepting the 
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task of introducing some kind of changes in food 
habits Lewin indicates that the most important job 
facing the actionist is the determination of the 
“‘gate-keeper’’ or the person who exerts the major 
influence on a family’s diet. Propaganda must be 
directed at this person (or persons); any other pro- 
cedure is uneconomical. The problem is formalized 
in terms of a system of channels and the food prob- 
lem is then left for wider considerations. A major 
feature of social action is the circularity, or ‘feed 
back,”’ which is involved; no behavior is independ- 
ent of that which follows or precedes it and its oc 
currence illustrates the existence of some sort of 
self-regulation in most social-behavior systems. 
Thus in order to implement a particular ideal or 
aim a plan must be constructed which, in turn, 
modifies the original plan and has, at all times, 
some contact with forces external to the system 
under investigation. This last point is a criticism 
of most research in the field; analyses of problems 
are too often independent of the actual situation and 
therefore fundamentally false analyses for the pur 
poses of action research.—R. A. Littman. 


2611. Winston, Sanford. (North Carolina State 
Coll., West Raleigh.) Leadership in war and peace. 
Raleigh, N. C.: The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1946. 152 p. (Special Publication 1).—The 
neighborhood leadership program of North Carolina 
is described. How it was organized, its program, the 
characteristics of the leaders and the groups they 
lead, the relationship of the leaders to the county 
agents, and the methods the leaders use to get in 
contact with their neighbors are explained. The 
program is evaluated and suggestions are made for 
improving it.—G. K. Morlan. 
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2612. Berglin, Carl-Gustaf. Det rattspsykiatriska 
undersékningsvasendet i Sverige. (Procedures in 
legalized psychiatric research in Sweden.) Menneske 
og Miljg, 1946, 1, 161-169.—Five tables and two 
graphs vividly portray the progress made in psy- 
chiatric research and practice in Sweden, from the 
year 1933 to 1945. The great amount of statistical 
material has been gathered, and is gradually stimulat- 
ing improvement in this field, but the one great per- 
sonality who has been the incentive and leader in 
this work in Sweden, is Professor Olof Kinberg, of 
Lunds University, whose many articles, mono 
graphs and documents have been the great contri 
bution to the progress attained.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2613. Brgchner-Mortensen, Georg. Clifford W. 
Beers; Grundlaeggeren af den mentale Hygiejne. 
(Clifford W. Beers, founder of mental hygiene.) 
Menneske og Miljg, 1946, 1, 169-175.—The bio- 
graphical details of Beers’ life especially as they 
relate to the development of mental hygiene are 
reviewed. There is a description of the Mental 
Hygiene program in U. S. and Scandinavian coun- 
tries.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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2614. Cremieux, Albert, & Cain, Jacques. La 
terminologie psychoanalytique. (Psychoanaiytic 
terminology.) Marseille méd., 1947, 84, 34-37.— 
For the general practitioner here are clarified a few 
psychoanalytic terms: sexuality, castration, in- 
cestuous tendencies, polymorphous perverse.— F. C. 
Sumner. 

2615. Evensen, Hans. Ordningen av de rettspsy- 
kiatriske undersikelse i de nordiske land. Norge. 
(Program of legalized psychiatric researchin Norway.) 
Menneske og Miljé, 1946, 1, 150-161.—A detailed 
explanation of the gradual progress in obtaining laws 
for the practice of psychiatry in Norway. Observa- 
tion is stressed, in this research, and it includes the 
cities and towns, as well as the rural areas. A psy- 
chiatric commission has been established, which 
operates under the law for the protection of the 
people, and includes political violations, as well as 
criminal and abnormality violations. The observa- 
tions also occur in mental hospitals at various times, 
not merely when psychotics are under a spell, but 
also during their more nearly normal conditions. 
The commission gives out publications of informa- 
tion as to symptoms of abnormality. Hearings are 
permitted with legal procedures prescribed, and 
with the cooperation of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions. The law is for the protection of the public 
as well as the improvement and cure of the afflicted. 

O. I. Jacobsen. 

2616. Helwig, Hjalmar. De _ retspsykiatriske 
undersggelsers form og vilkaar i Dammark. (Type 
and form of productive psychiatric research in 
Denmark Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 145-147.— 
The extent of research in the psychiatric field in 
Denmark is explained, as also continuous and 
specific research in the various mental hospitals 
and clinics, where observations lasted from 4 to 6 
months, and included testing of various types. The 
ncluded also 800 cases of criminal tendencies, 
and personal records of case histories. The cost of 
research per case was an average of 25 kroner. The 
research is expected to grow and to progress to great 
proportions in the future.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2617. Kaila, Martti. Det rittspsykiatriska under- 
séknings-vasendet i Finland. (Psychiatric research 
in Finland.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 147-149. 
—A discussion of psychiatric practice in mental 
hospitals, both private and state-supported, and 
also private practice of psychiatrists. Various 
forms of abnormality are discussed, and the method 
of observing cases, which was from 4 to 6 weeks in 
length. Fifteen to 40 pages of history were gathered 
on each case, and the cost, which was approximately 
an average of 500 mk. was also revealed. Psychic 
therapy is mentioned, and the cooperation of the 
legal profession with the medical profession, which 
has brought great improvement progressively, from 
the year of 1934 to the present.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2618. Stevenson, George S. (Nat'l Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, New York.) The nation’s 
mental health. J. except. Child, 1947, 14, 4-6; 22.— 
The present post war trends concerning mental 
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health do not limit psychiatric service to hospital- 
ized patients. They include: (1) protection of the 
public from mentally ill and defective offenders; 
(2) humane custodial care for incurables; (3) treat- 
ment and care for curable patients; (4) training and 
protection of institutionalized mental defectives; 
(5) treatment of the maladjusted due to personality 
handicaps; (6) psychiatric diagnoses, consultations, 
and advice for mental abnormalities; (7) psychiatric 
instruction for personnel; (8) help for community 
in planning and operating its service.—G. J. Corona. 


[See also abstracts 2401, 2438, 2447, 2454, 2627, 
2652, 2742. | 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2619. Billingslea, Frederick Yarnell. Reproduc- 
tion of geometrical designs and their relation to 
personality salients in humans. In Vhio State Uni- 
versity, Abstracts of doctoral dissertations . . . 1946- 
47. Columbus, 1947, No. 52, 1-9.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 

2620. Blair, Glenn Myers, & Hoehn, Arthur J. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The use of the Multiple 
Choice Rorschach Test with adolescents. J. educ. 
Res., 1947, 41, 297-304.—The Harrower-Erickson 
Multiple Choice Rorschach Test was administered 
to 437 boys and 516 girls in 9th and 10th grades. 
Using 16 ‘“‘poor answers”’ as a cutting point the test 
shows a significantly higher percent of boys than of 
girls to be maladjusted. However, since some of the 
‘poor’ answers are chosen by a rather high per- 
centage of the adolescents, there is a question 
whether these are poor answers for adolescents. 
In one case (response 2 for Card VIII) a “‘poor”’ 
answer proved to be the most popular of the re- 
sponses provided. Girls tend to choose things to 
wear and to select small detail answers more than 
boys. Boys tend to see parts of the body more than 
girls. When they see people in the inkblots boys 
tend to see males and girls tend to see females. 15 
references.— M. Murphy. 

2621. Luchins, Abraham S. ( Yeshiva U., New 
York.) Proposed methods of studying degrees of 
rigidity in behavior. J. Personality, 1947, 15, 242- 
246.—The methods used included arithmetical 
problems, hidden word tasks, mazes, series of draw- 
ings, tapping rhythms, and a series of colored cards. 
In each method, the early part of the task required 
a set different from that of the latter part. Rigidity 
was measured in terms of the point in the series at 
which the subject assumed the proper set for the 
latter task. Normal subjects showed less rigidity, 
recovering earlier from the first Einstellung than did 
patients. Implications of the findings are discussed 
briefly —M. O. Wilson. 


2622. Mayfield, Arthur. Tests that will test. 
Crippled Child, 1948, 25, (5), 7-8.—Because the 
usual intelligence tests assume a normal sensory 
intake they are largely worthless with handicapped 
children. Research is beginning on an intelligence 
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test which will measure capacity to learn through 
testing the reactions of the nervous system.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2623. Nand, Satya. (Med. Coll., Amritsar, Pun- 
jab, India.) The objective method of dream-inter- 
pretation derived from researches in the Oriental 
reminiscence state. Lahore: Northern India Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., 1947(?) xv, 251 p. 2.—The 
psychoanalytical approaches of Freud, Adler, and 
Jung to the interpretation and analysis of dreams 
are criticised as being too subjective, too self-limited 
by the methods used, and conceptually inadequate 
because of their over-simplified theoretical dichoto- 
mization to realize the full scientific and clinical 
values of the dream experience. The reminiscence, 
or Samadhi, state is presented as an objective method 
which is quite different from the association method 
of dream evaluation. The author presents a very 
detailed analysis of two dreams, and by the use of 
charts and diagrams compares the results achieved 
by his original objective method with his conception 
of how Freud, Jung, Adler, and MacDougal would 
have analyzed the same material. The theoretical 
and therapeutic principles of the reminiscence 
method are given as special applications of a more 
general approach to the personality. 82-item bib- 
liography.—M. E. Wright. 


[See also abstracts 2402, 2415, 2421, 2470, 2535, 
2597, 2746. ] 


DraGnosis & EVALUATION 


2624. Hampton, Peter J. (Cleveland (O.) Coll.) 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
as a psychometric tool for diagnosing personality 
disorders among college students. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 26, 99-108—The Minnesota multiphasic 
personality inventory was administered to 407 
college girls in an attempt to discover those with 
manifest personality difficulties. The obtained 
deviations took either the form of a recognizable 
pattern or a single elevated score. Typical patterns 
indicated tendencies toward paranoid schizophrenia, 
psychopathic personality, and neurotic personality. 
Single deviant scores were typically suggestive of 
homosexuality, manic personality, depression, and 
paranoia. With the clinical picture available, the 
institution of proper treatment became relatively 
easy.—G. A. Kimble. 


[See also abstract 2655. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


2625. Beck, Edith. (Winter Veterans Adm. Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) The development of a social work 
program at Winter Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 208-216.— 
Since the social worker functions within the partic- 
ular structure of the agency in which he works, the 
nature of the hospital community is noted before 
the administrative position of the Division of Psy- 
chiatric Social Work within the Institute of Psych- 


2623-2629 


ological Medicine of the Winter Hospital is explained. 
There follows a discussion of the training and field 
placement of students and of the organization of 
social work help for the hospitalized patients.— W. A. 
Varvel. 

2626. Bruder, Ernest E. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) A Clinically trained religious 
ministry in the mental hospital. Quart. Rev. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1947, 2, 543-552.—Religion, defined 
as ‘‘. . . that which deals with man’s basic attitudes 
toward God, man and the universe, so that these 
attitudes can result in helpful relations with others,” 
fills a much needed place in the mental hospital. 
A clinically trained minister—as described herein 
—can make a unique and distinctive contribution 
to the patients recovery. Religion can lend its sup- 
port in a crisis situation if the patient is seen early 
on admission. Worship can aid in overcoming the 
feelings of isolation common in mental illness. Ad 
ditional interviews, when wisely used, provide ex- 
cellent therapeutic opportunities. Community re- 
lationships and education may be furthered through 
the chaplain’s diverse contacts and special psy- 
chologic position.—C. E. Henry. 

2627. Burlingame, C. C. Psychiatric sense and 
nonsense. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1947, 133, 971-974. 
—Most diagnostic terms in psychiatry are descrip- 
tive and do not represent disease entities. Psycho- 
therapy is reeducation in its broadest sense, and has 
evolved into a technic known as reeducational 
therapy. Reeducation takes into account: (1) man's 
vocational life; (2) man’s avocational life; (3) his 
social and recreational life; (4) his physical self. 
The author questions the value of psychotherapeutic 
methods which are based primarily on hypotheses 
and not on the patient’s history and behavior 
picture.—(Rewritten: courtesy of Quart. Rev. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol.) 

2628. Committee on Psychiatric Social Work. 
The psychiatric social worker in the mental hospital. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1947, 11, 188-197.—The con 
clusions and recommendations of the Committee on 
Psychiatric Social Work, Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, consider the services which 
social case work renders, the position of social work 
in the hospital administrative structure, the func- 
tions of psychiatric social work in the mental hos- 
pital (intake, reception, treatment, family care, after 
care, community interpretation, professional train- 
ing, and research), the desirable qualifications for 
psychiatric social workers, and the training of 
students of social work. It is recommended that 
there be at least 1 psychiatric social worker to every 
80 new admissions per year, and in addition 1 worker 
for each 60 patients on convalescent status or in 
family care.—W. A. Varvel. 

2629. Freeman, Walter, 
(2014 R St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) Psycho- 
surgery during 1936-1946. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1947, 58, 417-425.—A brief history 
of psychosurgery is given followed by a genera! 
evaluation of beneficial results of prefrontal lobot- 
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omy in connection with psychoses. An hypothesis 
concerning the explanation of the effect of the lobot- 
omy is advanced. The authors conclude the review 
by calling attention to the possible use of prefrontal 
lobotomy in the treatment of pain due to certain 
types of organic disease.—A. S. Wagoner. 

2630. Karpman, Ben. (St. Elisabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Psychotherapy. Minor and 
major. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1947, 2, 553- 
577.—Minor psychotherapy is superficial, organic, 
static, descriptive, symptomatic, inadequate and 
false; its practitioners rely on interviews, rearrange- 
ment of the patient’s life, reassurance, persuasion, 
suggestion, hypnotism, outlets for unhealthy emo- 
tions, vitamins, shock therapy, and lobotomy. 
Major psychotherapy (psychoanalysis), in contrast, 
is the only truly scientific discipline in psychiatry. 
It is genetic, dynamic, adequate, symbolic, and 
radical. It deals with the unconscious and uses 
free association and dream interpretation. It alone 
attempts to understand the functional value of 
symptoms; while it recognizes constitutional factors 
it emphasizes the environmental. It has outlined 
a topography of the mind and shown how homeosta- 
sis applies to our psychic life. It shows the import- 
ance of emotion and it provides the patient with a 
superior type of insight. It makes a definite con- 
tribution to other sciences: physics, biology, and 
the humanities.—C. FE. Henry. 

2631. Konopka, Gisela. (Pittsburgh Child Guid- 
ance Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Therapy through group 
work. In Ephraim, M. R., Toward professional 
standards, 1945-46. (see 22: 2449) 140-149 p.—The 
application of psychiatric group work to children in 
the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center is discussed. 
Group referrals are made to supplement diagnosis 
when blocking to individuals is observed; to supply 
realsty situations; to develop security in relation to 
an adult; as a technique in overcoming sibling rivalry, 
etc. Several types of groups are used and assign- 
ment of the patient is based on age range, degree 
of aggressiveness or non-aggressiveness and sex. 
Color, race, creed and socio-economic states are 
not used as bases for group assignments. The role 
of the group worker from a therapeutic point-of- 
view is discussed. While in the group care is taken 
to adapt the program to the needs of the individual. 
No attempt is made to force the individual into 
group action. Basic training needed by psychiatric 
group workers is indicated.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2632. Kotkov, Benjamin. (1). A. Regional Office, 
Boston, Mass.) A bibliography for the student of 
group therapy. Boston: V. A. Boston Regional 
Office, 1947. 27 p. (mimeo.).—This bibliography 
includes 433 entries arranged alphabetically by 
author, which constitute ‘‘a comprehensive source 
of reference for the student in group therapy.’ 
Material published to June, 1947 is included.— 
C. M. Louttst. 

2633. Lipton, Harry R., & Fancher James K. 
Narcohypnosis in medical practice. J. med. Ass. 
Ga, 1948, 37, 6-12.—-A number of cases are reported 
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in which narcohypnosis (pentothal solution) proved 
successful in therapy of psychosomatic disorders. 
The method is described.— F. C. Sumner. 

2634. Lockwood, Glenn O. (Montana Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Helena.) Mental cases 
can be rehabilitated. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14, (1), 
3-6; 35.—A program recently developed in Montana 
to rehabilitate the mentally disabled is described by 
the author. About 80% of the disabled persons who 
were placed in jobs have succeeded and are still able 
to care for themselves.— L. Long. 

2635. Madsen, Hans. Invalideret—erhverv- 
shaemmet. Invalideforsikring-erhvervsforsikring. 
(Rehabilitation and new attitudes toward the handi- 
capped.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 31-33.—It is 
difficult to overcome old traditions and attitudes 
toward the unfortunate and disabled, when they have 
been considered somewhat useless and a burden to 
society. The idea is to rehabilitate the disabled in 
certain vocations where they can earn a living, and, 
at the same time, not be additionally handicapped 
by attitudes of employers, who avoid such workers, 
or refuse to employ them. The need is also men- 
tioned for rehabilitating the handicapped in thoughts 
and attitudes in society in general.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

2636. Maine, Harold. If a man be mad. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, & Co., 1947. 435 p. 
$3.00.—‘‘I’d never before realized the vastness of 
the mythology built around psychiatry. Those 
myths blocked me and made me feel more help- 
less than before. I suffered from the constant knowl- 
edge that the truth can never penetrate the myth.”’ 
Although the book might be considered an expose 
of this myth of the potency of psychotherapy, it is 
more useful to psychologists as a case history writ- 
ten by a professional writer regarding psychotherapy 
from the viewpoint of the patient. This vital pres 
entation takes one through the author’s pathological 
childhood; into alcoholism; to a public hospital for 
mental diseases; into one of our best scientific in- 
stitutions; to jail; to Bellevue (where he obtained 
the most intelligent and humane treatment), to 
Alcoholics Anonymous; into a job as an attendant 
in a veterans’ hospital for mental disorders; and 
finally to the most deluxe private sanatorium in 
America. The book is a well presented case for an 
understanding of mental disorders from the patient's 
point of view—what he expects in the way of therapy 
and what he is finally obliged to accept—L. R. 
Steiner. 

2637. Newburger, Maurice. (Ohio State Bureau 
of Juvenile Res., Columbus.) The school and the 
maladjusted child. Understanding the Child, 1948, 
17, 14-21.—50.1% (864) of the children examined 
by a branch clinic of the Ohio State Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research were referred because of school prob- 
lems. The reason given for referral was usually a 
symptom of the basic problem rather than the prob- 
lem itself. Analysis of tests indicated that intelli- 
gence was usually not a factor. It is concluded that 
there is need for a re-evaluation of the school cur- 
riculum—to gear it to meeting the needs of individual 
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children. Suggestions are made for the realization of 
this end.— J. L. Gewirtz. 

2638. Sharpe, Ella Freeman. A note on ‘the 
magic of names.’ Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 
152.—A brief comment is made to the effect that 
the words ‘‘good”’ and “‘bad”’ have a non-sexual and 
a sexual meaning for the unconscious superego and 
that they ought to be avoided in practical analytic 
work.—M. H. Erickson. 


[See also abstracts 2407, 2449, 2541, 2565, 2655, 
2671, 2674, 2675, 2682. | 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


2639. Hayman, Charlotte Ford. (New York 
Bureau of Child Guidance.) Fighting was his lan- 
guage. Understanding the Child, 1948, 17, 25-29. 
—The case of 9 yr. old Pedro, a fourth-grade ag- 
gressive behavior problem, is presented. An account 
is given of the etiology, the treatment accorded both 
Pedro and his mother by the N.Y.C. Bureau of 
Child Guidance, and his subsequent adjustment to 
school.—J. L. Gewirts. 

2640. Poncher, Henry G. (Coll. Med., U. Iili- 
nois, Chicago.) Don’t neglect emotional needs. 
Crippled Child, 1948, 25, (5), 6-7; 27—-28.—Routine 
following of hospital rules without consideration of 
the child may create serious emotional problems. 
Fear due to strange and confusing surroundings and 
people, regression due to lack of developmental op- 
portunity, or a feeling of rejection, are types of emo- 
tional attitudes which may occur.—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 2620, 2669, 2670, 2674, 2740, 
2746. | 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2641. Charters, W. W. (Stephens Coll., Columbia, 
Mo.) General education and vocational guidance. 
Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 273-275.—‘‘The philosophy 
of general education supports the claim that voca- 
tional choice is a major area in a program of general 
education.”’ Occupational information, techniques 
for self appraisal, and techniques of guidance are all 
available and have proved reliable. ‘‘What is needed 
to make this service available to adolescents is for 
the colleges and senior high-schools to grant the area 
the place of dignity and prestige that its importance 
demands.” —C. M. Louttit. 


2642. Draheim, Melvene M. (Stephens Coll., 
Columbia, Mo.) Objectives that operate in a pro- 
gram of occupational guidance. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 
67, 201-203.—The objectives and procedures of the 
Occupational Guidance Department at Stephens 
College are described. The work of this depart- 
ment is based on 12 specific objectives classified in 
3 groups: knowledge and understanding, skills and 
abilities, and attitudes and appreciations. To im- 
plement these objectives 3 kinds of guidance are 
offered: an occupational planning class, group test 
interpretation sessions, and an individual interview. 
—C. M. Louttit. 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 2638-2648 

2643. Fisher, Virginia W. Occupational guidance 
in high-school chemistry. J. chem. Educ., 1948, 25, 
90-93.—While high-school chemistry is not in itself 
adequate preparation for any professional activity 
in the field of chemistry, it is at this point that very 
valuable guidance can be done with the student. 
The author describes methods in which guidance is 
given in high-school chemistry classes including a 
check list of qualifications for work in chemistry. 
She presents a chart showing the types of career 
having a chemical foundation. 47 references on oc- 
cupational information.—C. M. Louttit. 


2644. Jackson, Joseph. (1/020 Mayburn Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich.) A note on the crystallization of 
vocational interests. J. soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 
125-130.—Vocational interest as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record was investigated with 
respect to its relationship to certain aspects of 
available personnel data. Findings indicate that 
vocational interest is: (1) unrelated to intelligence, 
(2) unrelated to success in an appropriate vocational 
course, (3) unrelated to scholastic average, (4) sig 
nificantly related to courses selected in the ninth 
grade. Further evidence is cited to show that vo 
cational interests expressed by course selection in 
the ninth grade persist through college-—G. A 
Kimble. 

2645. Larsen, Arthur H., Lovelass, Harry D., & 
Walter, Lowell. (Jilinois State Normal U., Normal.) 
Some characteristics of veterans applying for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 299 
303.—Characteristics of 339 consecutive cases coun- 
seled under Public Law 16 are analyzed and data 
presented in the following categories: age, education 
completed, intelligence, the degree and type of dis 
ability, marital status, time in armed forces, training 
desired and occupational goals, number of depend- 
ents, Kuder interest patterns, and number choosing 
teaching as a field.—C. M. Louttit. 

2646. Moyer, Donald H. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) How true to the faith? Occupations, 1948, 
26, 277-281.—In vocational counseling, the indi- 
vidual must be helped to think about his vocational 
problem, must be encouraged to provide as much 
background material as possible, and must himself 
choose his occupation. The counselor must use all 
forms of vocational information, and must recognize 
the limitations of tests as indicators. Greater em 
phasis and explanation should be given the voca- 


tional significance of general education—G. S. 
Speer. 
2647. Nolan, Nathan B. (Georgia Bureau of 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Athens, Ga.) The coun- 
selor and heart diseases. J. Rehabilit., 1948, 14, 
(1), 25-28; 36.—Statistics on the number of persons 
with heart diseases are presented and suggestions 
are made as to the type of work such persons can 
undertake.— L. Long. 

2648. Rose, Wallace. (Coll. of the City of New 
York.) A comparison of relative interest in occu- 
pational groupings and activity interests as meas- 
ured by the Kuder Preference Record. Occupations, 
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1948, 26, 302—307.—Separate lists of jobs, related to 
the 9 interest areas of the Preference Record, were 
arranged in order of preference by an unselected 
group of 60 veterans. It is concluded, from a com- 
parison of this listing with the scores obtained on 
the Preference Record, that ‘‘grouped occupational 
list selection is not a reliable index of the sort of in- 
terest activity patterns that are measured by the 
Kuder."’"—G. S. Speer. 


[See also abstracts 2706, 2739, 2742, 2745, 2800. ] 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


2649. De Clérambault, G. Oceuvre psychiatrique. 
(Psychiatric works.) 2 vols. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1942, 858 p.—Friends and 
pupils of the lamented Clérambault have assumed 
the publication of the complete work of a psychiatrist 
whose theory of mental automatism has taken an 
eminent place in the evolution of contemporary doc- 
trines on alienation and the psychopathological 
mechanisms, and is connected with the psychological 
automatism of Pierre Janet. For Clérambault the 
essential of the psychosis is the emergence in con- 
sciousness of a lower and pathological mode of 
thought coexisting with normal thought, often in 
discord with it, and not recognized by the patient 
as the natural product of his own psychism. These 
phenomena are called automatic because they ap- 
pear to surge up and develop of themselves. The 
mild forms: verbal impulsions, ideorrhea, false rec- 


ognition, can be accompanied by a consciousness of 
their pathological character; in the grave forms sen- 
sory disturbances and hallucinations intervene. 


But there is always the common character of ‘‘non- 
annexation to the Ego.’’ The work is divided into 
7 parts: collective deliriums; toxic psychoses; epi- 
lepsy; passional psychoses; mental automatism; di- 
verse questions; administration and assistance.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2650. Helwig, Hj. Erfaringer med hensyn til 
svangerskabsloven med saerligt henblik paa den 
psykiatriske indication. (The psychiatric consider- 
ation of conditions and viewpoints toward the law 
permitting abortion.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 
6-21.—The number of cases of abortion, permitted 
according to law, in Denmark, shows a steady yearly 
increase from 20 in 1939, to 169 in 1944. Various 
phases of interpretation of the law are given, which, 
the author states, are none too clear. He points out 
weaknesses and needs for revision of the law. There 
are quacks who carry on the practice illegally, but 
the law prescribes clinics where doctors have the 
authority to carry out this law, under certain stated 
conditions. Reasons for the operation are given, as 
indicated by the women involved, which include the 
married, unmarried, separated, divorced and wid- 
owed. Also, the mental diagnoses of the women are 
likewise given, which include psychoneurotic and 
psychotic conditions.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2651. Skalts, Vera. Mgdrehjaelp og Svanger- 
skabslov. (Mother's pension and the law permitting 
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abortion.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 71-78.—A 
reaction to Helwig’s article (22: 2650), in which 
portions of the law are upheld and further explained 
with examples. The various reasons for the opera- 
tions are indicated in 70 Danish towns, from 1939 to 
1945, and, these results differ substantially from 
those presented by Helwig. The importance of the 
mother’s pensions is stressed, as a means for ful- 
filling the letter of the law.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 

2652. Stevenson, George Herbert, & Neal, Leola 
Ellen. (U. Western Ontario, London, Ont.) Person- 
ality and its deviations ; an introduction to abnormal 
and medical psychology. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1947. xiii, 361 p.—Normal is defined 
and variations from normal through psychopathic 
personality are described. Inheritance is held to 
influence personality, but ‘“‘With the exception of 
Huntington's chorea, no mental disorders are truly 
inherited.’’ Theories concerning the relation of per- 
sonality to physical factors are summarized. Ex- 
cessive day-dreaming, suicide, war, alcohol, drugs, 
certain aspects of religion, and mental illnesses in- 
volving escape are considered in relation to self- 
destruction. Sexual development and its deviations, 
pseudo-scientific approaches to personality measure- 
ment, scientific measurement, theories of intelli- 
gence, and various intelligence tests are discussed. 
Delusions, hallucinations, deviations of conscious- 
ness and memory, intoxication, organic and biogenic 
disorders are briefly outlined and treatment ex- 
plained. Suggestions are made for promoting 
mental health, and common attitudes toward mental 
illness and hospital practices are surveyed. Related 
readings are suggested at the end of each chapter.— 
G. K. Morlan. 


[See also abstracts 2401, 2502, 2541, 2558. ] 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


2653. Benda, Clemens E. Neuropsychiatric as- 
pects of mental deficiency ; a clinicopathologic study 
based on two hundred autopsies. JN. C. med. J., 
1947, 8, 72-82.—The neuropathology discovered 
through a survey of 200 autopsies performed on 
mental defectives, leads the author to a conclusion 
that increasing knowledge of this sort will cast a 
great deal of light on the problem of the cause of 
mental deficiency. Several of the major pathological 
entities, e.g., microcephaly, hydrocephaly, and 
vascular lesions, are singled out for special discus- 
sion. The author feels that the autopsy findings 
justify the conclusion that even the endogenous 
cases have a definite neuropathology.—(Courtesy 
of Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol.) 

2654. Harms, Ernest. (30 West 58th St., New 
York 19.) Sociology of the mentally disadvantaged 
child. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 305—307.—The educa- 
tional philosophy of dealing with mentally subnor- 
mal children is based essentially on the concept of 
maximal possible achievement. It is proposed that 
the point of view be changed and the problem of care 
of this group of children be thought of from a broad 
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social adjustment point of view. ‘If we honestly 
wish to try to solve in a total and sociologically 
sound way the problem of the mentally disadvan- 
taged child, we must develop a total educational 
system based on the minimal measurement of 
abilities and on the pluralistic aspect of the various 
types of disabilities and so realize the whole educa- 
tional possibility for each child.”—C. M. Louttit. 

2655. Jolles, Isaac. (Jilinois Dept. Public In- 
struction, Springfield.) The diagnostic implications 
of Rorschach’s Test in case studies of mental de- 
fectives. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1947, 36, 89-197. 
—Case history materials and Rorschach results were 
employed to study the psychological functioning of 
children who, on the basis of standard psychometric 
examinations, were seriously retarded in their men- 
tal development. The Rorschach Test was admin- 
istered to 66 children whose I1.Q.’s ranged from 40 
to 80 on either the Revised S-B or the Wechsler Full 
Scale. All of the S’s were between 10 and 15 years 
of age. ‘‘The results of the Rorschach test imply 
that mental deficiency has as a necessary component 
emotional and personality maladjustment.” ‘‘Men- 
tal deficiency of the familial and undifferentiated 
types is, in many instances, a symptom of person- 
ality disorder. . . . It is quite probable that many 
mental defectives may be treated successfully by 
psychotherapeutic techniques.’”” A summary of each 
case, including detailed Rorschach findings, is in- 
cluded. Complete Rorschach protocols are also 
presented for certain representative subjects. 18 
references.—G. G. Thompson. 

2656. Schmidt, Bernardine G. (U. Mississippi, 
Oxford.) Changes in behavior of originally feeble- 
minded children. J. except. Child, 1947, 14, 67-72; 
94.—“‘In 1935 an experiment was begun in Chicago 
to investigate the nature and degree of observable 
change in behavior, in children originally compet- 
ently classified as feebleminded, during and after 
participation in a school environment planned to 
decrease nervous tensions, remove emotional block- 
ings, further social interaction, and develop self- 
confidence and a sense of personal worth.’’ The 
study includes 322 children 12 to 14 years of age 
whose IQ’s ranged from 27 to 69. Standardized tests, 
school and employment records, social contact re- 
cords, and interviews were used. The experimental 
centers based the program on releasing emotional 
blockings and tension and developing confidence and 
skills of social interactions while the control group 
stressed a regular school curriculum at a slower pace 
plus handwork. The study consisted of a 3 year 
special center period and a 5 year post-school period. 
The results showed that of the experimental group 
27% had completed high school, 5% had further 
training, 83.4% were regularly employed and 79% 
were personally and socially adjusted equal to or 
better than the highest one fifth of well adjusted 
adults. Of the control group only 13% were em- 
ployed and none had continued school beyond special 
centers.—G. I. Corona. 


[See also abstracts 2634, 2700. ] 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


2657. Campbell, John D. Chronic alcoholism. 
J. med. Ass. Ga, 1948, 37, 12-15.—Alcoholism, 
formerly considered a habit or a sin, is now regarded 
as a psychologic escape for an inadequate, immature, 
hypersensitive, or emotionally unstable personality. 
Beside the physical treatment of chronic alcoholism 
there is a fundamental necessity for a treatment of 
the basic personality. Psychotherapeutic methods 
are described.— F. C. Sumner. 


2658. James, Robert E. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Precipitating factors in acute 
homosexual panic (Kempf’s Disease) with a case 
presentation. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1947, 
2, 530-533.—The precipitating factors in the psy- 
chosis of this 22 year old male musician involved 
loss of the love object (his brother), feelings of ridi- 
cule by fellow workers, guilt feelings over his re- 
cently recognized homosexuality, an hallucinatory 
experience involving a suicidal attempt and promin- 
ent ideas of reference.—C. E. Henry. 


2659. Lester, Wilfred. (West End Hosp. for 
Nervous Diseases, London, Eng.) The depressive 
personality in general practice. Practitioner, 1948, 
160, 53-57.—‘‘A characteristic common to most de- 
pressive states, no matter what the precipitating 
cause, is the factor of constitutional tendency or pre- 
disposition as embodied in the basic personality.” 
How a patient reacts to the stresses and strains of 
life, to physical illness, depends on whether his basic 
personality is predisposed heavily, mildly or only 
slightly to depression. Apart from the constitutional 
factor the measure of a depressive’s love of self is a 
measure of the rebuffs he has suffered from the out- 
side world.— F. C. Sumner. 


2660. Niceforo, Alfredo. Sul processo psichico 
della “evasione”’ e in ispecie della ‘‘fantasticheria.”’ 
(Concerning the psychological processes of escape 
and a review of fantasy mechanisms.) Rtv. Psicol., 
1947, 43, (1-2), 3-28.—The author describes mech- 
anisms utilized to escape from suffering and disap- 
pointments, by means of revery, separation from 
life’s responsibilities, and dreams of happiness, eroti- 
cism, and megalomania.—R. W. Husband. 


2661. Tomb, J. Walker. Fainting and shock. 
N. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 131-134.—Fainting and 
shock are seen identical in origin and are due to over- 
stimulation of the sympathetic nervous system, the 
circulatory changes in these two conditions being an 
exaggerated and pathological form of those which 
normally occur in intense muscular activity.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

2662. Woolley, Lawrence F. The dynamics of 
pathologic depression. J. med. Ass. Ga, 1948, 37, 
16-21.—Etiologic conceptions of depression are re- 
viewed from Biblical times to Kretschmer. The 
author’s experience with depressives inclines him 
to believe that both constitutional and reactive fac- 
tors are involved in the production of pathologic 
depression. Traumatic episodes capable of setting 
off depressive reactions do so, the author finds, in a 
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group of individuals who are unable to handle hos- 

tility in relationship to people whom they love or 

whom they were supposed to love. These commonly 

termed ‘‘sweet individuals’’ who allow themselves to 

be imposed upon dam up hostility which is turned 

back upon themselves as guilt feeling, and depression 
F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 2538. | 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


2663. Critchley, MacDonald. (King's Coll. Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Speech iterations (“Ting a ling” 
phenomenon). Post Grad. med. J., 1948, 24, 19-24. 

lhe author defines speech iterations as recurrent 
vocalization of certain words, phrases, or sentences 
to the exclusion of all others. Speech iteration may 
arise under varied circumstances ranging from physi- 
ogenic disorders to mere inadequacy of language to 
express one’s thought. The author names and de- 
scribes a variety of these speech iterations: stammer- 
ing or stuttering; palilalia; palilogia; verbal manner- 
ism; verbal tics; echolalia; verbigeration; recurring 
utterance; occasional utterance in aphasics; redup- 
lications. Although not speech anomalies, the fol- 
lowing are thought to resemble speech iterations: 
paligraphia, palipraxias, echographias, echopraxias. 
“Reduplications’’ appear to arise out of a back- 
ground of a restricted vocabulary as evidenced in 
the speech of primitive peoples, in that of young 
children, in the makeshift languages used as a Ismgua 
franca between whites and coloured races and in the 
language used by man in exhorting animals.—F. C. 
Oumner. 

2664. Linn, Louis. (70 E. 83rd St., New York.) 
Sodium amytal in treatment of aphasia. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychtat., Chicago, 1947, 58, 357-358.— 
Observations on two cases and references to other 
cases are cited concerning the beneficial results 
sometimes obtained in aphasic cases by intravenous 
administration of sodium amytal. In certain cases 
motor aphasia showed decided improvement which 
continued long after the effects of the sodium amytal 
had worn off.—X. S. Wagoner. 


CrimE & DELINQUENCY 


2665. Berg, Irwin August, & Fox, Vernon. 
(Pomona Coll., Claremont, Calif.) Factors in homi- 
cides committed by 200 males. J. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 26, 109-119.—A study was made of 200 males 
convicted of first or second degree murder. It was 
found that the mean age of the murderers was higher 
than that of the general prison population. The 
murderers scored lower on the average than other 
prisoners on tests of school achievement and intel- 
ligence. Of particular interest were the findings 
with respect to the sex of the victim. Men who slew 
females: (1) were older than other murderers, (2) 
had tended to slay their victim in a violent manner, 
and (3) had slain for motives related to infidelity or 
arguments over money. By contrast, the murderers 
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of males were: (1) younger, (2) less violent in their 
crime, and (3) instigated to murder by motives re- 
lated to economic gain or revenge for insults. 18 
references.—G. A. Kimble. 

2666. Chappell, Richard A. 
of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D. C.) The treat- 
ment of naval offenders, war and postwar. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1947, 38, 342-351.—A resumé of 
the naval correctional plan during the war, the po- 
tentiality of delinquency among veterans of World 
War II and the resources for treating veterans who 
commit offenses is presented. The sound classifica- 
tion and screening procedures and the use of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, physical and trade training as 
set up in the Navy’s correctional system was respon 
sible for the return of 80% of the offenders to active 
duty. It was found that many acts for which they 
were committed would not be classified as crimes in 
the civil community pointing to the probability that 
a very small percentage of those who committed 
military offenses would ever commit serious offenses 
against civil laws. Military history of offenders 
which can be secured from the Naval Department 
and a knowledge of the variegated resources for vet- 
erans are invaluable tools for those dealing with 
veteran offenders.—R. D. Weitz. 


2667. Estes, Marion M., & New, James S. Some 
observations on prison psychoses. /. med. Ass. Ga, 
1948, 37, 2-5.—Prison psychosis which is somewhat 
rare among prisoners is precipitated by confinement 
and manifests itself in episodes of confusion, episodes 
of excitement and depression, auditory and visual 
hallucinations, intellectual scattering and deteriora- 
tion, emotional superficiality and flattening, and 
often the Ganser syndrome (giving of approximate 
answers to questions). The etiological factor is not 
so much the confinement as the ‘normal’ man’s 
attitude toward confinement i.e. toward deprivation 
of comforts; loss of prestige, even love; expectation 
of punishment; sexual frustration. The confine- 
ment works harder in these respects on a smooth- 
functioning personality (normal) than on schizoid, 
mentally defective, homosexual, or psychopathic 
personalities. 3 cases are cited. Two phases in the 
treatment are: removal from the prison in the case of 
acute psychotic episode. Electro-shock has been 
found beneficial in this phase. The second phase is 
the establishment of true emotional insight into the 
cause. The difficulty of establishing insight tends 
to make for recurrence.— F. C. Sumner. 

2668. Kennedy, Foster. (Bellevue Hosp., New 
York.), Hoffman, Harry R., ( Neuropsychiatric In- 
stitute, Chicago, Ill.) & Haines, William H. Psy- 
chiatric study of William Heirens. /. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1947, 38, 311-341——A comprehensive 
case study on William Heirens is presented by the 
psychiatrists who examined him for the court. 
William Heirens, convicted on charges of assault, 
burglary and murder, was found to be of average 
intelligence and showed no psychosis. Findings in- 
dicated a case of hysteria and sexual perversion. 
Included are transcripts of parts of the psychiatric 
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reports on the medical and psych- 
R. D. Weitz. 


examination, 
ological tests and social history. 

2669. Merrill, Maud A. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Problems of child delinquency. Boston: Hough- 
ton-Mifflin, 1947. xxiii, 403 p. $3.50.—‘'The plan 
of the present study is to present the facts revealed 
by an analysis of case studies of a representative 
group of delinquent children, referred to the juve- 
nile court. A comprehensive study was made 
of each individual child referred to the court during 
a two year period and includes 300 unselected run- 
of-the mill cases. A control group of non-de- 
linquent children from the same communities was 
selected for study and comparison with the delin- 
quent group.”’ Each of the two groups consisted of 
242 boys and 158 girls, matched in age and locality. 
A follow-up study of both delinquents and controls, 
made 4 to 6 years after the original study, is in- 
cluded. Typical chapter headings are: ‘‘Under- 
standing the delinquent,” ‘‘The intelligence of de- 
linquents,”’ ‘‘Private worlds (projective techniques)”’ 
‘Factors in after-treatment adjustment,” etc. Case 
studies illustrating various types of deviate conduct 
are interspersed in the text and indexed. Beside 43 
tables and 28 graphs, there is further statistical 
material to be found in 4 appendices. Two further 
appendices contain the Rorschach record and part 
of the Thematic Apperception stories given by one 
of the girls, and the questionnaire used in the follow- 
up study. 109-item bibliography.—R. Lassner. 

2670. Salgado, Abigail. El alcoholismo paterno 
y la delincuencia juvenil. (Paternal alcoholism and 
juvenile delinquency.) Arch. venez. puertcultura 
Pediat., 1946, 8, 1711-1783.—The belief that detri- 
mental effects of paternal alcoholism are genetically 
transmitted to the offspring, resulting in juvenile 
delinquency and psychopathological states, has 
been demonstrated to be untenable by recent work. 
A study was made of 438 children who had entered 
the House of Observation in Caracas before Decem- 
ber 1, 1942, relating parental drinking to the psy- 
chological adjustment, intelligence, variety of psy- 
chopathic personality and the presence of epilepsy 
in the offspring and to parental economic status and 
profession. No evidence was revealed that would 
indicate that paternal alcoholism results in psych- 
opathic personality in the offspring, with consequent 
juvenile delinquency. While paternal alcoholism is 
an important factor in juvenile delinquency, it is 
because of the likelihood of concomitant poverty 
and conflicts. Several case studies are presented.— 
A. J. Smith. 

2671. Solomon, Ben. 





Recreation and delin- 
quency. J. educ. Sociol., 1948, 21, 284—-290.—Re- 
creation cannot cure delinquency, for 11 given 
reasons. But recreation can help; 8 reasons are 
stated. Recreation might do a better delinquency- 
prevention job, if 7 specified changes were made.— 
H. A. Gibbard. 

2672. Stiirup, Georg K. Den kommende tids 
kriminalitet. (Future criminal tendencies.) Men- 
neske og Miljé, 1946, 1, 37-39.—The great change in 
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the home and family, as after-effects of the war, is 
explained, especially emphasizing criminal tendencies 
and the breaking of moral codes. While this is a 
somewhat normal expectation, it can easily become a 
danger to the nation. 3 methods are suggested to 
overcome these criminal tendencies, namely, (1) 
social teaching of ways opposed to criminal tenden- 
cies; (2) studying the causes of criminology and 
seeking to overcome them or stamp them out; and 
(3) create a feeling of strong social approval, such 
that a criminal is a potential outcast.—0O. J. Jacob 
sen. 


2673. Sutherland, Edwin H. (Jndiana U., Bloom 
ington.) Principles of criminology. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1947. vii, 643 p. 


$4.50.— Much factual information regarding crime 
has been accumulated over several generations. In 
spite of this, criminology lacks full scientific stand- 
ing. The defects of criminology consist principally 
of the failure to integrate this factual information 
into consistent and valid general propositions, which 
will be useful for purposes of understanding and of 
control. This edition of this book, like the earlier 
editions, is designed to place the emphasis on the 
organization of knowledge. The theory of criminal 
behavior is brought into the foreground. It appears 
in the first chapter and the author suggests that it 
may be used as the point of de -parture and perhaps as 
the principle of integration. Criticisms of the the 
ory as stated in the prior edition have led to modi 
fications of the statement in this edition, with po 
result that it is not so absolutistic or universal < 
formerly stated. Substantial portions of 12 chapter rs 
have been rewritten. Much of the rewriting is in 
the form of development and application of the im- 
plications of the theory of criminal behavior. The 
vast area of crime is presented including a discussion 
of causes, processes and methods as they relate to 
the various aspects of criminology. Each chapter 
is concluded with a list of suggested readings. (see 
9: 2923)—J. Barron. 

2674. Tolman, Ruth S. (Vet. Admin., Los An- 
geles, Calif.), & Wales, Ralph. Juvenile detention 
in California: current practices and recommended 
principles. Los Angeles, Calif.: California Advisory 
Committee on Detention Home Problems, 1946 
92 p.—This report to the Advisory Committee in- 
cludes a comprehensive survey of current facilities 
and practices in the field of juvenile detention 
throughout the state of California. The basic func- 
tion of detention, of principles for the care of de 
tained children, and of requirements for staff and 
type of facility in which such principles of care can 
be applied, are discussed. Architects’ sketches and 
details of construction of such facilities are presented. 
101-item bibliography.—R. S. Tolman. 


[See also abstracts 2660, 2798. } 


PSYCHOSES 


2675. Hughes, Joseph, & McLaughlin, Blaine E. 
Treatment of twenty active out-patient schizo- 
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phrenics in a veteran’s clinic. Quart. Rev. Psy- 
chiat. Neurol., 1947, 2, 528-530.—This is an out- 
line of the routine established for diagnosis and 
treatment of out-patient schizophrenics. Therapy 
is directed toward maintaining the patient in more 
effective contact with his environment. With the 
clinic meeting for a 4 hour period 3 times weekly, 
and with (usually) one interview per week, the 
average cost per patient is about $50 per month.— 
C. BE. Henry. 

2676. Pfeffer, A. Z. (Bellevue Hosp., New York.) 
Psychosis during withdrawal of morphine. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1947, $8, 221-226.— 
The withdrawal of morphine from approximately 
500 addicts, 12 of whom were psychotic, was studied 
in relation to the opinion that in some instances the 
withdrawal of morphine is sufficient to cause psy- 
chosis. It is concluded from the study that ‘while 
it appears that withdrawal of morphine is not suf- 
in itself to cause a psychosis, it is apparent 
that it may intensify the symptoms of a psychosis 
that already exists; this was demonstrated by the 
patients who had a psychosis prior to withdrawal.” 

K. S. Wagoner. 

2677. Phillips, L., & Elmadjian, F. (Worcester 
Wass.) State Hosp.) A Rorschach tension score 
and the diurnal lymphocyte curve in psychotic sub- 
jects. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 364-371—A 
report on the relationship between Rorschach tension 
scores and aspects of the diurnal lymphocyte curves 
L. D R) obtained from 15 male psychotic patients 
average age, 28.7 years) selected for insulin coma 

erap) 13 were schizophrenic and the average 
length of hospitalization, 8 months. On the basis 
results of this study and others, the authors 
the hypothesis that ‘for the same level of 
fe or psychologic tension the psychotic is 
far more erractic than the normal in his L D R. It 
is only at much reduced levels of affective reactivity 
n that the diurnal counts of psychotics 
those found in the normal.’’—P. S. de 
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2678. Scott, W. Clifford M. A note on the psy- 
chopathology of convulsive phenomena in manic 
depressive states. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1946, 27, 
5 Psychoanalytic findings are reported on 

ents suffering from convulsive phenomena in 
elation to manic depressive states. The conclusion 
od that, at the moment of the onset of the 
n, the two patients projected much good- 
ness upon the external world. This goodness was 
associated chiefly with satisfying oral attitudes, and 
ight to keep within themselves and to de- 
stroy within themselves their own hate which they 
had identified with the mutilated breast. Their 
screams and vomiting and aggressive behavior, which 
immediately proceeded the convulsive phenomena, 
were attempts to project the bad object from within. 
Projection was unsuccessful because of the almost 
omplete identification of the body with the bad 

at the moment of the convulsion—M. H. 


biect 
son. 
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2679. Zalla, Aldo. Richerche psicodiagnostiche 
col reattivo di Rohrschach su ebefrenici. (Psycho- 
diagnostic studies of hebephrenic reactions on the 
Rorschach test.) Riv. Psicol., 1947, 43, (1-2), 
70—-78.—Hebephrenics showed a distinct lack of 
imagination and affectivity, and much stereotypy, 
on the Rorschach.—R. W. Husband. 


[See also abstract 2667. | 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


2680. Aswell, Mary Louise [Ed.], & Wertham, 
Frederic. The world within; fiction illuminating 
neuroses of our time. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1947. xxiv, 376 p. $3.75.—The editor of this 
anthology has selected 15 stories as ‘‘the best ex- 
amples we could find from this century and from the 
last, pre-Freudian century of the literary mind at 
work on psychiatric material. ...’" Each is pre- 
ceeded by a short biographical note and is followed 
by a psychiatric appraisal by Wertham. In his 
introduction, ‘“‘The dreams that heal,’’ Wertham 
discusses the relations of psychoanalysis and litera- 
ture in the spirit of this quotation, ‘Psychoanalysis 
and literature, including literary criticism, have so 
many points of contact that the search for common 
denominators is intriguing.”""—C. M. Louttit. 

2681. Feldman, Fred. (Albany (N. Y.) Med. 
Coll.) Psychoneurotic reaction to multiple psy- 
choses among siblings. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1947, 58, 601-605.—The case of a soldier 
who reacted psychoneurotically to psychosis in 4 
brothers and sisters is reported with special empha- 
sis upon consideration of the nomenclature which 
separates mental illnesses into two large groups, the 
psychoses and psychoneuroses. ‘‘Research and ob- 
servation, however, may take cognizance of addi- 
tional relationships between the two large groups of 
mental illness and may point to a future when more 
dynamic concepts will underlie nomenclature.’’— 
K. S. Wagoner. 

2682. Harris, Thomas A. Unilateral visual field 
defect: report of case with recovery following psy- 
chotherapy. Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol., 1947, 2, 
534—537.—Narcosynthesis, in the author’s experi- 
ence, does not contribute to a favorable course of 
psychotherapy except insofar as it reinforces the 
dynamics of the therapeutic relationship. Preoccu- 
pation with such special precedures may actually 
hinder the optimum development of this relation- 
ship. A case is reported of a 40 year old aviator with 
complaints of headache and visual field defect. The 
patient was gradually introduced to the functional 
possibilities of his condition, followed by 2 pentothal 
interviews to abolish resistance. Visual fields under 
pentothal appeared to be normal; this condition was 
eventually achieved and maintained in subsequent 
psychotherapeutic interviews. The role of the 
therapist is conceived as one of furnishing under- 
standing, acceptance and support.—C. E. Henry. 

2683. Travell, Janet, & Bigelow, Nolton H. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., New York.) Role of somatic 
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trigger areas in the patterns of hysteria. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1947, 9, 353-363.—On the basis of 
clinical observations certified by a report on 3 cases 
of hysterical phenomena involving respiratory, mus- 
cular and cutaneous patterns, visual patterns, and 
glove-and-stocking paresthesia, the role of somatic 
trigger areas, defined by the authors, is described 
with reasons, as having mediated these hysterical 
patterns “by afferent impulses from trigger areas 
located as a specific site within the voluntary mus- 
cles."’ ‘The concept is advanced that high intensity 
stimuli from somatic trigger areas reflexly produce 
prolonged vasoconstriction with partial ischemia in 
localized areas of the brain, spinal cord, or peripheral 
nerve structures.’”’ 20 references—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot. 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


2684. Paul, Louis. (U. S. Marine Hosp., Staten 
Island, N. Y.) Some remarks on psychosomatic 
issues. Lic., Rev. gen. Semant., 1947, 4, 268-274.— 
Popular and medical presses are causing much con- 
fusion about psychosomatic issues. Freud's psy- 
choanalysis; Cannon's demonstration of the func- 
tion of the body in fright and pleasure; Pavlov’s 
conditioned reflex method for the study of stimuli 
effects on the animal organism, and the growth of 
psychodynamic observation and theories laid the 
foundation for psychosomatic research in medicine. 
Linguistic factors of psychosamatic medicine, psy- 
chosomatic knowledge in medical education today 
and Franz Alexander’s 3 fundamental notions for 
psychosomatic research are some of the topics dis- 
cussed. ‘‘When general semantic formulations be- 
come part of general education, and furthermore are 
incorporated in the training of physicians, then the 
psychosomatic evaluational factors present in so 
many illnesses will not go untreated.”"—G. J. Corona. 


2685. Riese, Jacob A. Peptic ulcer—is it a psy- 
chosomatic disease? Rev. Gastroenterology, 1948, 
15, 159-161.—Delving into the emotional back- 
ground of many patients suffering from ulcer, the 
author finds no obvious reason to blame the mind 
for the origination of the peptic ulcer. 9 cases are 
cited, in some of which psychogenic factors appear to 
be forerunners, in others of which psychogenic 
factors were not found. It is thought by the author 
that peptic ulcer is a psychosomatic disease but that 
“‘psychogenic factors have been found to be most 
prevalent as a cause of a recurrence, and only to a 
lesser degree as the primary cause of peptic ulcer.” 
—F., C. Sumner. 

2686. Rossman, William B. Psychiatric consider- 
ations in the management of tuberculosis. W. Va. 
med. J., 1948, 44, 7-9.—The author believes that the 
influence of emotional conflict should be carefully 
assayed in the total etiologic conception of tubercu- 
losis, that certainly emotional conflict contributes 
to the subsequent course of the disease. Two cases 
are cited illustrative of the effect of emotional con- 
flict on the progress of tuberculosis. In the treat- 
ment of the tubercular patient there is definite place 
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for psychotherapy which includes the adoption by 
the worker of an attitude of interest and understand- 
ing and of a readiness to share the patient’s emo- 
tional experiences. The need for a unified program 
of medical, psychiatric, and sociologic treatment of 
tuberculosis is stressed.— F. C. Sumner. 

2687. Wasman, H. S. Psychological factors in- 
volved in normal pregnancy. Univ. Toronto med. 
J., 1947, 25, 51-60.—In this article 3 things are 
attempted: (1) to elucidate some of the factors in- 
volved in the normal pregnant woman (physical 
discomfort and pain with resultant fear and anger; 
impact of pregnancy itself with its socio-economic 
implication; toxins, exhaustion, hormones, etc., 
which have psychic repercussions; antipathies and 
aversions as seen in odd cravings; changed or change- 
able disposition; mild nausea and vomiting); (2) to 
indicate where psychogenic factors are significant in 
hyperemesis, pseudocyesis, illegitimacy, abortion; 
(3) to suggest the factors concerned in the psych- 
opathology (psychotic and neurotic) of pregnancy 
in order to implement early diagnosis and appropri- 
ate care.— F. C. Sumner. 

2688. Zane, Manuel D. (Veterans’ Hosp., Bronx, 
N. Y.) Psychosomatic considerations in peptic 
ulcer. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 9, 372-380.—With 
the concept that peptic ulcer is a psychosomatic 
disease, the author, who over a two year period 
studied and treated 85 peptic ulcer veterans of 
World Wars I and II, discusses certain factors to 


be considered in etiology, pathology, clinical path- 
ology, symptomatology, diagnosis, therapy and 
prognosis. Usually, chronic peptic ulcer involves an 


underlying conflict when the patient “feels compelled 
to function in a certain manner despite anticipation 
of failure." Fear and resentment are both mvolved; 
each has opposing effects on stomach and duodenum 
When the conflict situation is removed, chronic 
indolent peptic ulcers heal as rapidly as the acute 
forms. A ty pical character structure has been 
found to precipitate the patient into the cor 
situation inducing the peptic ulcer—poor adaptation 
to change, fear and anticipation of failure and feel 

ings of inadequacy in spite of past successes. Emo- 

tional reactions are more significant than diet or 
drugs. Prognoses depend upon an evaluation of 
character structure, psychosomatic history and 
possible environmental changes. 42 references 


—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 
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CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


2689. Allen, I. M. The cerebral agenesias. J\. 
Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 514-526.—Cerebral agenesia 
is here defined as inadequate development usually 
of the gray matter of some part of the brain in child- 
hood. The defect has been present from birth and 
excludes cases of gross injury at birth. 232 consecu- 
tive cases of cerebral agenesia are here reported from 
New Zealand with respect to types of clinical prob- 
lems encountered such as spastic diplegia, pseudo- 
bulbar type, double spastic hemiplegia, double 
athetosis, atonic diplegia, infantile hemiplegia, hemi- 
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hypertrophy, frontal type, congenital expressive 
aphasia, congenital visual imperception, congenital 
auditory imperception, fronto-occipital type, cere- 
bellar type, nuclear type, general type. Each type 
is described. Epileptic symptoms are found in 23.7% 
of the series; mental deficiency in 41%; defective 
planning capacity, tonic innervation on one side, 
preservation of the corneal and abdominal reflexes, 
increase of muscle tone in the abductors of the 
thighs are frequent anomalies. Certain general 
ciples with respect to management of the 
patient are: (1) a detailed diagnosis in anatomical 
and neurophysiological terms; (2) securing of access 
to patient; (3) general training of child in all open 
channels; (4) training of the defective function; (5) 
correction of emotional maladjustment; (6) continu- 
ance ol —— despite apparent aggravation of 
lisability and complicating factors; (7) insistence 
ipon use which makes for improvement of the de- 
fective function.—F. C. Sumner. 
2690. Allen, I. M. Principles underlying the 
management of the epileptic patient. NN. Z. med. 
1947, 46, 198-206.—14 principles are laid down 


which the management of the epileptic patient 

st be | sed. Attention is drawn to certain com- 

1 errors le ading to unsatisfactory management of 
pileptic patient.— F. C. Sumner 


1 Bebin, J., & Paredes, V. Demencia pre- 
senil hereditaria por atrofia cortical(g Enfermedad 
de Pick?). (Hereditary presenile dementia by rea- 
son of rtical atrophy (Pick’s disease?).) Rev. 
Veuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 177-188.—A case 
f presenile dementia in a man 52 years old is pre- 
sented in which vascular, infectious and tumoral 
gies are ruled out. The family history revealed 
somewhat similar mental affections, particularly in 


he maternal branch, pointing to the hereditary 
rracter of the ailment. Primary symptoms began 
ge 48, f * ywed by a progressive deterioration of 

e intel ce with gross error of memory, compre- 
sion, judgment and critical capacity. Pneumo- 

é a ew revealed passive hydrocephaly 
rtical atrophy, mainly in the frontal lobes. 


scussion follows on the resemblances of the present 

nent to and differences from Pick’s disease.— 
Sumner 

Brigden, Wallace. Neuropathy and mal- 

T., 1948, 24, 31-34.—The 


D 


: ~ ; ; 
nutrition. fosi Grad. mea 


recent war provided an unprecedented opportunity 

r observation of the effects of nutritional defici- 
ency. Nutritional neuropathies observed particu- 
arly in the Far East are divided into two groups and 
escribed: (1) affections of the central nervous sys- 
tem (Wernicke’s encephalopathy, retrobulbar neu- 


taxic and spastic paraplegias) and (2) affec- 
ns of the peripheral nervous system (peripheral 
ritis and various sensory disturbances).—F. C. 
INET 
2693. Cobb, Stanley. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Amnesia for the left limbs developing into 
anosognosia. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1947, 
12, 48-52.—In a patient with left hemiparesis and 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


amnesia for the left limbs, enlargement of the lesion 
was accompanied by complete hemiplegia, anoso 
gnosia for the left limbs (immediately after attention 
was called to them). Autopsy revealed a metastatic 
melanoma of the right temporal lobe. 2 figures. 


D. K. Spelt. 


2694. Courville, Cyril B. (Los Angeles County 
Hosp., Calif.) Cerebral anoxia and its residuals I. 
Historical introduction. Med. Aris Sci., 1947, 1, 
16-27.—The folklore and the experimental literature 
from Aristotle to the present are reviewed prelimin- 
ary to more detailed analyses of the special aspects 
of anoxemia in relation to physical and neurological 
structures. The conditions under which cerebral 
anoxia occurs are described and attention is called 
to the recently established datum that certain 
spasticities of childhood are the results of cortical 
lesions anoxic in origin rather than necessarily due to 
focal hemorrhages induced by birth traumas.— L. A. 
Pennington. 

2695. Courville, Cyril B. (Los Angeles County 
Hosp., Calif.) Cerebral anoxia and its residuals II. 
Respiration, normal and pathological. Med. Arts 
Sct., 1947, 2, 35-44.—A review of the physiology of 
respiration is given with special reference to path- 
ology in anoxic states. The types of anoxia (anoxic, 
anemic, stagnant, and histiotoxic) are character- 
ized physiologically with the conclusion that dila- 
tation of cortical blood vessels is causal in the de- 
velopment of focal necrosis in the cerebrum. The 
cortical lesions so induced represent the ‘“‘combined 
results’’ of anoxic and stagnant anoxia.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

2696. Courville, Cyril B. (Los Angeles County 
Hosp., Calif.) Cerebral anoxia and its residuals ITI. 
oe pai + pases changes. Med. Arts Sct., 1947, 1, 
68- Macroscopic and microscopic study of hu- 
man a infrahuman tissues consequent either to 
experimental or accidental anoxemia shows that 
while histologic changes occur in many tissues, the 
principal system affected is central nervous. The 3 
stages (acute, subacute, chronic) in the pathogene- 
sis of neural lesion are characterized and the con- 
clusion reached that the effects, although often 
noted in globus pallidus and the calcarine cortex, 
are usually variable in locus within the gray matter. 
It is held that certain cases of congenital ataxias, 
athetosis, spastic and porencephalic conditions are 
clearcut instances of prenatal anoxemia rather than 
due to birth trauma and imperfect morphogenesis. 
Histologic changes in brain-cell tissue are described 
and illustrated by several plates— L. A. Pennington. 


2697. Dunsworth, F. A. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia.) Epilepsy. N.S. med. Bull., 1947, 26, 
160—168.—This is an exposition of epilepsy embrac- 
ing classification of types, diagnosis, and therapy.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2698. Frantz, Russell. (Coll. Med. Evangelists, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The psychiatric manifestations 
of temporal lobe lesions. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. 
Soc., 1947, 12, 150-165.—A review of 38 papers on 
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temporal lobe lesions suggests that certain psychic 
changes occurring with temporal lobe lesions are 
indistinguishable from those in the “prefrontal lobe 
syndrome;” but, while a regional diagnosis of temp 
oral lobe tumor cannot be made on the basis of 
psychic changes alone, these changes may have value 
in localizing a tumor already known to exist. Visual, 
auditory, gustatory, and olfactory hallucinations oc- 
cur in temporal lobe disease, sometimes accompanied 
by distinctive dream-like states. The visual and au 
ditory hallucinations are characteristically complex 
and highly organized, but accompanied by insight 
into their actual status. The need for more exten 
sive psychiatric study of such cases is stressed 


D. K. Spelt. 


2699. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. (U. Jilinois 
Coll. Med., Chicago.) The electroencephalogram in 
encephalitis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1947, 58, 184-192.—A study of the EEGs in 240 
cases of encephalitis in different stages of the disease 
indicates that the abnormality is related to the stage 
of the disease and is frequently focal. The abnormal 
EEG during acute and subacute phases is correlated 
with the severity of the symptoms, but the presence 
of convulsions is the only characteristic of the post- 
encephalitic syndrome which is highly correlated 
with abnormality in the EEG. For encephalitis, 
the EEG is shown to have diagnostic value and fol 
lowing the acute phase the EEG has prognostic value 
for postencephalitic epilepsy.—K. S. Wagoner 

2700. Rocca, Esteban D. Clasificacién de la 
hidrocefalia. (Classification of hydrocephaly.) Rev 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1947, 10, 189-195.—Hydro 
cephaly indicates simply the accumulation of cere- 
brospinal fluid within the cranial cavity. The litera 
ture on this condition is reviewed briefly from 
Hippocrates to the present time. The anatomo-clini- 
cal classification of hydrocephaly which is presented 
depends upon the cause of the condition as an ob- 
struction of the cerebra-spinal circulation, or failure 
in the absorption of the fluid. Either cause may be 
congenital or acquired. The congenital obstruction 
of the circulation may be due to agenesias or dys- 
genesias while the acquired obstruction may be due 
to inflammations, neo-formations or parasitosis. 
The congenital failure of absorption may be due 
to hypertrophy of the choroid processes, disequili- 
bration in the osmotic process or atrophy of the 
choroid plexus, while the acquired failure of absorp- 
tion may be due to inflammatory processes, degen- 
erative processes or neo -formations.— F. C. Sumner 


[See also abstracts 2470, 2653. | 


SENSORY DEFECTS 


2701. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (Amer. Found. Blind, 
New York.) National conference on the blind pre- 
school child. J. except. Child, 1947, 14, 15-17.— 
“‘Lack of continuous motherly care during pre-school 
years results in personality which all subsequent ed- 
ucational efforts can not banish.” Parental atti- 
tudes, importance of training workers, tests and 


2699-2706 


facilities for education of blind pre-school children 
were among the topics discussed.—G. I. Corona. 

2702. Nager, F. R. (U. Ziirich, Switzerland.) 
Zur Psychologie der Schwerhdrigkeit. (On the psy- 
chology of deafness.) Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1947, 
35, 467-478.—Psychic and personality effects of 
deafness are reviewed from the viewpoint of infor 
mal medical and clinical observations, with indica 
tions of possible therapeutic measures, both psy 
chiatric and social. The author suggests that the 
patient should be persuaded to look upon his deaf 
ness objectively, and that other persons with whom 
he comes into contact should do likewise—M. M 
Wertheimer. 


2703. Rickman, Lillie Mae. Illinois Institute for 
Mothers of Preschool Blind Children. J. except 
Child, 1947, 14, 47-48; 64.—The steps taken toward 
the establishing of a guidance and counseling pr 
gram for parents of the blind preschool child in Illi 
nois are described.—G. J. Corona. 


2704. Trott, Leslie D. (Coll. Med. Evangelists 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Rehabilitation of the deafened. 
Med. Arts & Sct., 1947, 1, 80-83.—The history 
modern methods for training the acoustically hand 
capped is described, and the procedures current 
in use, the number of schools, pupils, and costs per 
capita are discussed. Recent advances made by 
Army and Navy in 4 rehabilitation centers are ana 
lyzed with special reference to the cooperative fun 
tion exhibited by the ry of specialists assigned 
to these projects.—L. A. Pennington 


J 


(See also abstract 2477. | 
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2705. Brickman, William W. New York 
Educational philosophy. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 423 
429.—This review of 15 recent it studies | in ae ucation 
philosophy presents an integrated survey of curre 
philosophies of education in the matrix of educa 
tional philosophy during the past decade or s 
While the volumes reviewed seem to present 


gent and confii icting f phi 
trend toward eclectic 
toward idealistic a 
perimentalist views are rea hing larger audiences 
The author oc nicl ides 1 LOL t 
must be more ph ysopl 
cation, and ph silos phers 
quainted w th actual e 
references.—C. M. Loutist 

2706. Jensen, Hilbert. Den arbejdstekniske 
Undervisning. (Practical teaching Mennesze 
Milj¢, 1946, 1, 81-85.—While appealing for a pra 
tical education, the author has really endorsed the 
3 “R's,” which were stressed in early American edu 
cation. In addition he also includes the social activ 
ities and culture. He pr rescribes 53 exercises which 
should help meet the practic | situation in Denmark 
Then there is also stressed the placing or locating 
students in the field where their abilities best permit 
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that is, ‘placing a round peg in a round hole,"’ which 
is explained as an individual matter.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2707. Rasmussen, Carl. Lidt om Undervisning af 
voksne. (Notes on the teaching of children.) Men- 
neske og Miljé. 1946, 1, 79-81.—A plea for teaching 
the practical, as opposed to mere theory. After 
training or teaching, when the student must take a 
position, he then must learn on the job, those prac- 
tical factors which were not taught. The author has 
constructed a curriculum of subjects required in 
order to overcome this situation, and, not only is 
emphasis placed on training and preparing for a vo- 
but also for good citizenship in society.— 


OSEN. 


cation, 
O. I. Ja 
2708. Tait, Arthur T. (808 N. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Selected references on educational 
research. Los Angeles, Calif.: County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, 1948. ii, 55 p. (mimeo).—This bib- 
liography presents selected references on educational 
research, divided among the following 7 categories: 
general, scientific method, basic research materials 
and needed research, educational research method- 
ology, evaluation and measurement, analysis and 
interpretation of data, and representative research 


a. — 7 - 
studies ( WU. Louttst. 


2709. U. S. Dept. of State. Books on education 
from the United States; theory and texts. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 97 p. 

-This bibliography lists books on education, and 
school textbooks which were included in an exhibit 
of education books published in the United States 


selected by the International Relations Division of 
the Office of Education. The exhibit and list were 
prepared by the Division of Libraries and Institutes 
f the Office of International Information and Cul- 

| Affairs of the Dept. of State. Sections are in- 
n sociology of childhood, psychology, tests 
and measurements, vocational education and guid- 


M. Loutist. 


; . 


‘uidai 
luded 
ance, etc S 
(See also abstracts 2443, 2448, 2562. | 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


(U. Chicago, Ill.)  Arith- 
Suppl. educ. 


»" 4 


2710. Adams, Olga. 
metic readiness in primary grades. 






Monogr., 1947, No. 63, 10-16.—Because children 
acquire arithmetic readiness at different rates, no 
minimum essentials should be determined up to the 
age of 6. Each child's previous arithmetic experi- 
nce should be investigated by the teacher, who 


should interpret the subject for him in the light of 
ordinary activities as counting, adding, taking 


such 
away, dividing and measuring, thereby removing 
the usual emotional obstacles encountered in this 
branch of the curriculum.—G. E. Bird. 

2711. Andersen, Esther M. (Eau Clatre Junior 


High Sch., Eau Claire, Wis.) A study of leisure-time 
reading of pupils in junior high school. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1948, 48, 258-267.—Results of a reading ques- 
tionnaire answered by 686, 7th and 8th grade pupils 
are presented. At every age level a larger percentage 
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of girls than of boys liked to read. Girls ranked 
fiction first, followed by comic books, biography, 
animal stories, western stories and music, while boys 
ranked comic books first, with fiction, animal stories, 
biography, and western stories following in order. 
More girls than boys had a favorite book. 67 maga- 
zines were listed as favorites, Life ranking highest. 
Both boys and girls ranked comics first and general 
news second in newspaper reading. Certain differ- 
ences between these results and those from other 


studies are pointed out. 10 references—G. H. 
Johnson. 
2712. Bell, Reginald, & Kinney, Lucien. (Stan- 


ford U., Calif.) Report on the activities of The 
California Council on Improvement of Instruction; 
January, 1946—-June, 1947. Stanford: School of 
Education, Stanford U., 1947, 121 p.—The use in 
the secondary school of study materials dealing with 
current problems is summarized in this report of a 
project involving 15 California high schools. Illus- 
trative instances of techniques and procedures for 
incorporating current materials (periodicals, news- 
papers, radio broadcasts, motion pictures, record- 
ings, etc.) into the work of the classroom are pre- 
sented for the fields of English, science, and social 
studies. The effectiveness of current materials in 
promoting the attainment of desirable educational 
objectives is clearly demonstrated in the areas 
studied. In a more intensive comparative inquiry 
in the science and social studies classes of one high 
school, project classes in science are about equal in 
subject-matter learning and reading attainment to 
the control groups, although superior in current in- 
formation and interest. The effectiveness of current 
materials in teaching the social studies is evidenced 
in great improvement in understanding and atti- 
tudes, in the development of skills and abilities, and 
in the growth of social participation and behavior.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

2713. Brownell, William A. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) An experiment on “borrowing” in third- 
grade arithmetic. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 161-171. 
—The relative merits of 2 procedures for ‘‘borrow- 
ing”’ in subtraction with whole numbers are investi- 
gated—the procedures of ‘‘decomposition,’’ and of 
“equal additions.’’ Four experimental groups were 
employed: DM, taught the decomposition procedure 
in a mechanical fashion; DR, taught this method in 
a rational way; EAM, taught the equal additions 
procedure in a mechanical fashion; and EAR, taught 
this method rationally. Tests were used to measure 
rate and accuracy, and interviews to evaluate 
smoothness of performance and degree of under- 
standing. DR proved superior to DM, but EAR 
had no such distinct advantage over EAM. DM 
compares unfavorably with both EAR and EAM. 
Between DR and EAR the advantages are not all in 
the same direction, and the choice would be dictated 
by the values assigned to different learning outcomes. 
—M. Murphy. 

2714. Brunner, Edmund DeS. (Teachers Colil., 
Columbia U., New York.) Educational attainment 
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and economic status. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1948, 49, 
242—249.—Attention is called to the fact that the 
1940 census throws light upon the relationship be- 
tween economic status as measured by rent value 
of homes, on the one hand, and the educational at- 
tainment of children from 7 to 17 as measured by 
the number of grades of schooling completed, on the 
other. For each year of age, the higher the rent the 
higher the median years of schooling accomplished, 
actual differences being least in lower grade ages. 
The higher the rental, the higher is the proportion of 
children accelerated. In the 2 lowest rental groups, 
the proportion of children retarded exceeds the pro- 
portion accelerated. In the 3 highest rental cate- 
gories, however, the reverse is true. It was found 
that some children in every rental group span the 
whole range of years possible from lowest to highest. 
It is therefore evident that economic status, though 
influential, is not final in determining educational 
progress. Without question, adequate housing con- 
ditions should be provided for all.—G. E. Bird. 


2715. Bueckner, L. J. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Arithmetic in elementary and junior high 
schools. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1947, No. 63, 1-9. 
—Arithmetic deals with the number system and life 
activities in which that system functions. The treat- 
ment of its social phase through quantitative proce- 
dures is fundamental. Many of the experiences in- 
volved can develop ability to deal with life problems 
in a cooperative and democratic way.—G. E. Bird. 

2716. Buswell, G. T. (U. Chicago, Jil.) The 
subvocalization factor in the improvement of read- 
ing. Elem. Sch. J., 1947, 48, 190-196.—‘‘Superior 
reading ability will result if the initial instruction in 
the primary grades is mainly silent reading’”’ rather 
than oral reading, which puts emphasis on saying 
the words, instead of on their meaning, and leads to 
subvocalization and slowness in silent reading. Evi- 
dence is cited for the superiority of the silent reading 
method at the University of Chicago Adult Reading 
Clinic and in the Chicago public schools. In the 
clinic, 234 subjects made average gains of 54% in 
rate without loss of comprehension, 31% in span of 
recognition, and 13% in average duration of fixation. 
—G. H. Johnson. 


2717. Clark, Edward L. ( Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) The veteran as a college freshman. Sch. 
& Soc., 1947, 66, 205-—207.—562 veterans and 272 
non-veteran students at Northwestern University 
were equated in terms of high school standing and 
scholastic aptitude scores. The achievement of 
these two groups during the first quarter of residence 
were compared. The mean grade point averages 
were 3.79 for veterans and 3.48 for non-veterans. 
This slight difference was significant, in spite of the 
fact that certain items of educational history sug- 
gested the veterans would be expected to have lower 
college records. ‘‘The data presented are interpreted 
as indicating that the veterans were a little better 
motivated and worked a little harder to succeed in 
their classes than did the non-veterans.""—C. M. 
Louttst. 


2715-2722 


2718. Crossen, Helen Jameson. Effect of atti- 
tudes of the reader upon critical reading ability. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1947. vi, 133 
p.—A study of 351 ninth grade students was made 
to determine if any relationship exists between stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward Negroes and Germans and 
their ability to read critically topics about Negroes 
and Germans. Background information 
tained on mental age, reading achievement, and 


Was ob 


socio-economic setting. Specific critical reading 
tests as well as attitude tests were prepared and 
administered to the groups. These tests are in 


cluded in the appendix. Prevailing attitudes of the 
group toward both Negroes and Germans was more 
frequently favorable than not. The chief conclu 
sion is that “the critical reading performance of 
pupils favorable to a topic is not significantly differ 
ent from that of pupils whose attitude was indiffe rent 
to the topic.’’ On the other hand an 
attitude affected critical reading about the ~sit 5 
but not about the Germans.—F. J. Kobler. 

2719. Deans, Edwina. (U. Cincinnati, O.) The 
practical aspects of number work at the primary- 
grade level. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1947, No. 63 
17—22.—For number instruction, chile Iren should be 
grouped, although many number experien 
shared by the entire class. For abstract drill, pra 
tice should be individualized, and supplemented 
free access to number games and other mate 
independence in number thinking.—G. E. Bird, 

20. Epler, Stephen E. (Vanport Extension 
Center, Portland, Ore.) Do veterans make better 
grades than non-veterans? Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 


unta\ able 


ces Can be 


270.—100 veteran and 64 non-veteran students 


the Vanport Extension Center were comp 
their grade point averages during the first 
quarters of their work as freshmen. In the 
quarter the veterans were .01 below the non-veterans 
but in the successive quarters their nt 
score improved and in the third quarter their 1 

was 2.69 as compared with the non-veteran mear 
2.48. The group of 100 veterans was divided 

50 married and 50 non-married. In all quarters the 
achievement of married veterans was above that 
single veterans.—C. M. Loutist. 

2721. Grann, R., & Lloyd, Hortense D. (E£liza- 
beth City St. Teachers Coll., N.C.) The reading in- 
terests of children and the school. J. educ. Soctol., 
1947, 21, 215-219.—The reading habits of children 
which vary with grade level and sex are 
Classroom teachers and librarians must help redi- 
rect the reading practices of pupils consistently with 
the current objectives of education.—H. A. Gtdbdard 

reyes Hall, Jack Vi (Public Scho ls, Kels 
Wash.) Solving verbal arithmetic problems with- 
out pencil and paper. Elem. Sch. J., 1947, 48, 212- 
217.—Fifty selected verbal 


acnieveme 


arithmetic problems 
were administered to 5 experimental classes total- 
ling 179 6th grade children for solution without use 
of pencil and paper. No significant sex difference 
was found; addition was easiest followed by sub- 
traction, division and multiplication; one-step prob- 
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lems were easiest, two-step next, and three-step most 


difficult. Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test 
Scores correlated .74 with the verbal arithmetic 
scores. Great individual differences in the ability 


to solve such problems without paper gel — 
(range 2-47) indicate that for practical reasons 
practice in such verbal arithmetic should oy aivan. 
G. H. Jo 
1723. Hartung, Maurice L. (U. 


Ans In. 

272 Chicago, Ill.) 
Improving the mathematics program in junior high 
school grades. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1947, No. 63, 


49—58.—Instead of radical changes in the program, 
more unity and coherence are recommended, along 
with organization of social problems leading to 


socially significant generalizations. A few funda- 
nental concepts and guiding principles of mathema- 
uld be stressed above multiplicity of details. 
ty j Hird 
1724. Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. (Columbia U., New York.) The 
social-cultural context of the school program. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1948, 49, 325-329.—Develop- 
nents in science and technology are an influence 
Imost every phase of human activity. Explor- 
itions of the meanings of such developments, and 
elated social changes for human progress and edu- 
a necessary prelude to readjustment of 
the curriculum. Cooperative research in this direc- 
is being carried on among elementary teachers 
le Creek, Michigan; junior high school science 
an hool social science teachers at Denver, 
Colorado, and senior high school teachers at Spring- 
field, Missou uri. he major research emphasis is on 


. 


ition, are 


j ' 
i ot 


the development and testing of experiences in science 
ind technology, along with related problems and 
concomitant factors. These involve the relation of 
learning materials and tools and laboratory and 
workshop activities, the teacher researcher's ac- 
u of skills, insights and attitudes, the de- 
velopment of potential leadership within the work- 
ng g and the general physical set-up of such 
fac is buildings and organization. Present In- 
sti esearch in this field is still in the exploratory 
and testing stage.—G. EE. Bard. 


Longe, Irving. (TZeachers Coll., Columbia 
, ork.) The Lorge and Ndagare-v readability 
formulae: a correction. Sch. & 1948, 67, 141- 
142.—Computational errors dl been discovered 
in the work based on the original Lorge formula (see 
18: 2587) which affect its value. In this article 

iterial has been recomputed and the new formula 

ented 8 Louttst. 

2726. Peterson, Kenneth Martin. Guided ac- 
celeration: some methods and outcomes. In Ohio 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 


1947, No. 52, 239-247. 


State Unsverstty, 
1946-47. Columbus, 


\bstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
2727. Sanders, Irwin T. (U. Aentucky, Louts- 
Societies around the world. J. educ. Sociol., 


1947, 21, 238—242.—‘‘Societies Around the World”’ 
man-sophomore course at the University of 


jointly by geographers and 


is aires 


Kentucky developed 
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sociologists. Subject matter, methods and objec- 
tives, and difficulties which had to be overcome are 
stated.—H. A. Gibbard. 

2728. Sauble, Irene. (Detroit Publ. Schs., De- 
troit, Mich.) Teaching fractions, decimals and per- 
cent: practical applications. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1947, No. 63, 33-48.—To gain the necessary basic 
concepts, to sense relationships and make general- 
izations, direct, first-hand experience with concrete 
or semiconcrete objects is recommended. _Illustra- 
tions of materials and suitable teaching procedures 
are presented.—G. E. Bird. 

2729. Thiele, C. L. (Detroit Publ. Schs., Detroit, 
Mich.) Teaching common and decimal fractions 
and per cent: general issues. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1947, No. 63, 23-32.—The starting point of learning 
is in the children’s experiences. Material used should 
be concrete and meaningful, rather than artificial or 
abstract, the choice of the social applications de- 
pending on previous culture. The rate of proceed- 


ing should be based on mental preparedness. Essen- 
tials are an understanding of the ideas which 
common and decimal fractions express, a sense 


of their relationship and the selection of appropri- 
ate experiences.—G. E. Bird. 

2730. Van Engen, H. (Jowa State Teachers Coll., 
Cedar Rapids.) Place-value and the number sys- 
tem. ippl. educ. Monogr., 1947, No. 63, 59-75.— 
A basic idea in all arithmetic processes is the under- 
standing of how numbers are given value because of 
their position in a sequence. One cannot rationalize 
these processes without an understanding of the 
number system. Memorization of rules and number 
combinations may enable a child to become a good 
computer, but his ‘‘qualitative horizon’’ needs ex- 
panding in order to grasp generalizations and inter- 
relationships in the field of arithmetic. This exten- 
sion is one of the ultimate aims of good arithmetic 
E. Bird. 


teaching.—G. 


[See also abstracts 2390, 2523, 2556, 2606. | 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


2731. Dirks, Marie Metta. Factors associated 
with the social acceptance of college students in 
home economics with implications for guidance. 
In Ohio State University, Abstracts of doctoral dts- 
sertations . 1946-47. Columbus, 1947, No. 52, 
93-—103.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 


2732. Fox, William H. (Jndiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) The stability of measured interests. J. educ. 
Res., 1947, 41, 305-310.—The Kuder Preference 


Record was administered to 134 9th grade pupils. 
After an interval of 2 months, during which an in- 
tensive program of individual and group guidance 
was carried out, the testing was repeated. Correla- 
tions between initial and final tests of the interests 
measured by the Kuder ranged from .85 to .42 
(median, .71) for boys; and from .85 to .54 (median, 
.81) for girls. The order of stability of interests for 
boys was: scientific, musical, artistic, mechanical, 
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computational, social service, clerical, literary, 
persuasive. For girls the order was: social service, 
literary, scientific, musical, artistic, clerical, com- 
putational, mechanical, persuasive—M. Murphy. 


2733. Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Child development and the curriculum. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1948, 49, 314-324.—This cooperative 
study was initiated by two groups of Springfield, 
Missouri, teachers, by administering the Springfield 
Interest Finder to over 3000 children in the first 4 
grades. Also, reports were studied of parents rep- 
resenting 544 families and more than 1000 children, 
for comparisons of goals and evaluations of home and 
school. Results showed much variation in interests 
among individuals and groups, largely determined 
by opportunities and incentives provided by the 
environment. Artistic interests were cultivated 
more in school than outside. Academic subjects 
were more popular than social studies in this age 
group. On the whole, school was found more inter- 
esting to young children than to those of high school 
level. Many techniques of investigation were cited. 
More careful study of individual children and closer 
cooperation between teachers and parents are ad- 
vised. Findings should be used to create better 
learning situations and to develop new modifica- 
tions and approaches to curricular development.— 
G. E. Bird. 

2734. Mull, Helen K. (Sweet Briar Coll., Sweet 
Briar, Va.) A comparison of religious thinking of 
freshmen and seniors in a liberal arts college. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1947, 26, 121-123.—The revised Wat- 
son Test of Religious Thinking was administered to 
all freshmen and seniors in a liberal arts college. 
The average score for seniors was 201; for freshmen, 
186. This difference is non-significant. On other 
evidence, however, the author concludes that the 
religious thinking of the seniors is more advanced 
than that of the freshmen.—G. A. Kimble. 

2735. Nahm, Helen. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Mental hygiene knowledge of senior students in 
schools of nursing. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 193- 
203.—A test was constructed to measure ability to 
understand and apply mental hygiene principles 
since no satisfactory test of this type was available. 
The test was administered to 422 senior students in 
12 schools of nursing in Minnesota. Many students 
seemed to be seriously deficient in a knowledge of 
mental hygiene. Of particular importance is their 
lack of appreciation of the significance of home back- 
ground in producing personality maladjustment, 
and their confidence in the efficacy of ‘‘good advice.”’ 
Marked differences were found among the different 
schools of nursing. Pre-nursing college work did not 
seem as important as the place that work was taken. 
General scholastic aptitude of these students had 
been tested, but it was not correlated to any marked 
degree with scores on the mental hygiene test.— 
M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 2561, 2580, 2591. ] 


2733-2740 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


2736. Beery, Althea. (Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, O.) Exceptional children with multiple 
handicaps. J. except. Child, 1947, 14, 11-14; 22. 
—A committee in Cincinnati attempted, from a 
study of children enrolled in special classes, (1) to 
discover how many pupils had multiple handicaps, 
(2) what these additional handicaps were, (3) what 
could be done to meet the needs of these children. 
There were evidences that placement of one handi- 
cap left other serious handicaps uncared for; that if 
provisions were made for physical as well as mental 
handicaps, some children would not be excluded 
from school; among children in classes for slow 
learners were some who need special adjustment of 
methods and materials to compensate for additional 
handicaps.—G. J. Corona. 


2737. Brown, Marion V. (Public School 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) We the students of Public 
School 233. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 226-232 
—The preparing of a constitution for the General 
Organization of Public School 233, Brooklyn by 
gifted 12-year-old children, and the semester of 
social studies organized about its preparation are 
described.—H. A. Gibbard. 


2738. Goldsmith, Cornelia. What is good educa- 
tion for young children? Understanding the Child, 
1948, 17, 7-8; for nursery 


233 
233, 


10.—Good education for 
school children can be recognized by the following 6 
criteria: (1) the child must be accepted for what he 
is; (2) he must participate in smoothly functioning, 
non-regimented groups; (3) there must be oppor- 
tunities for the child to use materials freely and 
constructively; (4) there must be a well-planned yet 
flexible program; (5) supervision must be by healthy, 
alert and understanding teachers; and (6) there 


must be ample opportunity for play.—J. L. Gewirtz. 
[ See also abstracts 2637, 2654, 2701, 2704. | 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


2739. Brewer, John M. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Are we neglecting the pupil’s curriculum? 
Occupations, 1948, 26, 282-284.—The vocational 
counselors should insist that classes such as general 
shop and introduction to business be given, and that 
they should be related to counseling and classes in 
occupations.—G. S. Speer. 


2740. Fornwalt, Russell J. (Big Brother Move- 


ment, New York 3.) Problem children: school or 
work? Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 318-320.—Schools 
must frequently face the practical question of 


whether the problem child should remain in school 
or be allowed to quit and start work. The author 
answers this question in general by pointing out 
that the problem child as member of the working 
force is just as much of a problem, and in business 
or industry there is neither the possibility nor the 
inclination to provide adequate guidance. He feels 
that the school has a responsibility to provide prob- 
lem children with the maximum of individual guid- 
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ance, and for this reason argues that the answer to 
the initial question should be that the child remain 
in school for the longest possible time—C. M. 
Loutist. 

2741. Gordon, H. Phoebe, Densford, Katharine 
J., & Williamson, E. G. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) Counseling in schools of nursing; a study 
of the principles and techniques of personnel serv- 
ices for students. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1947. 
xiii, 279 p. $3.00.—The importance of counseling 
is considered from the point of view of its purpose 
and function. In order to prove effective, means 
must be provided for the counselor to understand 
the student and the student to evaulate and under- 
herself in terms of her environment and re- 
sponsibilities. Counseling and personnel services 
for schools of nursing are detailed and evaluated. 
rhe selection of the student, her orientation, and her 
professional maturation are discussed with relation- 
ship to the counseling service. Consideration is 
given to the organization of such a program within 


stand 


a school and how to develop the program effectively 
after its initiation to insure its permanent benefits. 
J Vi Hancoe k. 
2742. Kitson, Harry D. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Turnover among supervisors of 


guidance in state departments of education; a 
chapter in the history of vocational guidance. Oc- 
cupations, 1948, 26, 285-287.—In the 10 years since 
legislation provided federal aid in support of state 
Directors of Guidance, the position has become 
sufficiently stable to have received a USES classi- 
fication code-number; 41 states have such programs; 
13% of the present Directors are women; the job 
offers opportunities for advancement to positions of 
considerable responsibility; turnover has not been 
excessive G. we Speer. 

2743. LaFortune, Elwood W., (Jthaca, (N. Y..,) 
Public Schools.) A card for use with high school 
seniors. Occupations, 1948, 26, 294-298.—This is 
a description of a card used with high school seniors 
to discover the guidance services each student will 
need during the year.—G. S. Speer. 


2744. Munson, Grace. Bureau of Child Study 
and the Chicago Plan of Adjustment Service. 
Chicago, Ill.: Board of Education, City of Chi- 
cago, 1947. 52 p.—The history, function and 
organization of the Bureau is discussed together 
with the intimate detail of services offered. The 
use and structure of the Chicago Tests of Primary 
Mental Abilities are reported. The Adjustment 
Service coordinates the efforts of academic personnel 
to provide maximum adjustment of each student to 
his abilities and disabilities through supplying com- 
petent professional workers to measure ability and 
maturation, to build individual remedial programs, 
to articulate the movement of pupils from the grade 
to high-school milieu, and to guide high school 
pupils to a well adjusted personality by educational, 
vocational, and personal counseling.—/J. W. Han- 
COCR. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2745. Nelson, A. Gordon. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) An extension project in counseling. Sch. 
& Soc., 1947, 66, 284-287.—There is described a 
program in which all of the seniors in one high school 
were given vocational counseling by graduate stu- 
dents from the University. The cooperative arrange- 
ment with the high school gave the graduate students 
a possibility for clinical experience in guidance work, 
and at the same time provided the school with a 
more extensive service than they otherwise could 
have had. Although the clinical experience for 
graduate students was an important reason for the 
program, at no time were the needs of the high 
school seniors forgotten.—C. M. Louttit. 

2746. Pflieger, Elmer F. (Citizenship Education 
Study, Detroit, Mich.) Pupil adjustment problems 
and a study of relationships between scores on the 
California Test of Personality and the Mooney 
Problem Check List. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 265- 
278.—The 2 instruments mentioned were given to 
128 8th grade pupils. Some negative correlation was 
found, indicating that the pupil who is poorly ad- 
justed according to the California Test will check a 
greater number of problems on the Mooney List. 
This correlation, however, is not so high as to imply 
that there is no advantage in giving both tests. 
Problems concerning health, school, earning money, 
and success in life are checked by a sufficient pro- 
portion of students to suggest their consideration 
in group guidance —M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 2641, 2643, 2644. | 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

2747. Hall, D. M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A new 
technic for assigning class grades. J. educ. Res., 
1947, 41, 214-221.—Analysis of a course in grain 
crops furnished nine types of test situations on which 
students could be graded. Points earned by each 
student in these situations were entered as numerical 
values on a bar chart. This chart was on display at 
all times so that the students could see their standings 
at any time. Letter grades based on the class dis- 
tribution were reported monthly. This grading 
system was preferred by the students.—M. Murphy. 

2748. Lanigan, Mary A. (Bennington Coll., 
Bennington, Vt.) The effectiveness of the Otis, 
the A.C.E. and the Minnesota Speed of Reading 
Tests for predicting success in college. J. educ. 
Res., 1947, 41, 289—296.—These tests were given to 
the 163 freshmen admitted to the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege of Boston University in 1943. Scores were cor- 
related with grades in 6 subject matter fields: 
English, Social Studies, Languages, Mathematics, 
Science, Fine Arts. Correlations between the Otis 
and grades ranged from .23 (Languages) to .53 
(Science); between the A.C.E. and grades from .22 
(Languages) to .50 (Social Studies); between the 
Minnesota and grades from .19 (Mathematics) to 
.54 (English). High achieving students (grades of 
B+ or better) were compared with low achieving 
students (C— or lower). The A.C.E. differentiates 
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betweenfthese groups"to a greater degree than the 
Otis. Both the A.C.E. and the Otis discriminate 
much more markedly than the Minnesota.—WM. 
Murphy. 

2749. Milligan, E. E., Lins, L. Joseph, & Little, 
Kenneth. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The success 
of non-high school graduates in degree programs at 
the University of Wisconsin. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 
27-29.—72 non-high-school graduates admitted to 
degree programs of the University between 1945 and 
1947 have been studied for the relation between 
their achievement and such predictors as number of 
high school units, ACE, and the GED tests. It is 
concluded: (1) there is no apparent relationship be- 
tween the number of high school units completed 
and university success; (2) the best predictors were 
the GED Test I, the cor:posite of the 5 GED tests, 
and the ACE; (3) the ACE was most useful as a 
predictor at the upper and lower percentile levels.— 

M. Louttit. 

2750. Muntyan, Milosh. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
A study of the re-test factor in the Illinois Statewide 
High School Testing Program. J. educ. Res., 1947, 
41, 183—192.—The test battery in this Program con- 
sisted of the A.C.E. Psychological Examination for 
High School students and the Illinois High School 
Testing Service Tests of Reading Comprehension. 
Among high school seniors taking the tests some had 
taken them in their junior year (re-test group) and 
others were taking them for the first time (test 
group). Equated samples were drawn from these 
groups and compared. Real and significant differ- 
ences were found between the test and re-test groups, 
warranting the use of different norms for the two 
groups. Similar results were obtained in a second 
part of the investigation when comparable rather 
than identical forms of the test battery were em- 
ployed.— M. Murphy. 


2751. Scates, Douglas E. (Duke U., Durham, 
N. C.) Fifty years of objective measurement and 
research in education. J. educ. Res., 1947, 41, 241- 
264.—In 1897 J. M. Rice published reports of his 
researches in spelling. His work may be considered 
the beginning of the modern movement for the ob- 
jective study of education. This paper is written to 
call attention to the fiftieth anniversary of Rice’s 
work and to review the progress which has been 
made during the interval of 50 years in this import- 
ant field. 72-item bibliography —M. Murphy. 


2752. Shaffer, Robert H. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) A note on the alleged scholastic superiority 
of veterans. Sch. & Soc., 1948, 67, 205.—The credit 
point ratios of male veteran and non-veteran students 
were compared, with the year of birth being held 
constant. In each age group non-veterans had a 
higher score, while the scores of the total groups 
were the same. The author says that ‘‘the data 
seem to imply that older students make better 
grades than younger students ... there is very 
little difference between veterans and non-veterans 
as such.” —C. M. Louttit. 


2749-2757 


2753. Vallance, Theodore R. (U. Massachusetts, 
Amherst.) A comparison of essay and objective 
examinations as learning experiences. J. educ. Res., 
1947, 41, 279-288.—Using a pamphlet describing 
life and general conditions among migratory farm 
labor as subject-matter, and high school seniors as 
subjects, the following hypotheses were tested: (1) 
Apart from any differences in preparation for the 
two types of test, the essay test situation is superior 
as a learning experience to the objective test situ- 
ation; (2) Apart from any differences in the actual 
examinations, the methods of preparing for the 
essay type of examinations are superior as learning 
procedures; (3) The essay type of examination, along 
with any peculiarities in preparation for it, provides 
a learning situation superior to that offered by the 
objective type test. Learning was measured by 
testing retention of the subject matter over a given 
period of time. All 3 hypotheses were refuted by the 
experimental results. 18 references—M. Murphy. 


[See also abstracts 2415, 2421. ] 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


2754. Fults, Anna Carol. Improving learning 
through an emphasis on human relations in an 


in-service teacher education program. In Ohio 
State University, Abstracts of doctoral dissertations 
. 1946-47. Columbus, 1947, No. 52, 129-140. 
—Apbstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
2755. Gray, William S. of Chicago, Iil.) 
Selected references on teacher education. lem. 


Sch. J., 1947, 48, 222-227.—An annotated bibli- 
ography of 54 selected references published between 
July 1, 1946 and June 30, 1947 relating to the pre- 
service education of teachers is presented, with pre- 
ference given to: (1) objective analyses and statistical 
accounts of important aspects of teacher educa- 
tion; (2) comprehensive reports in the form of bulle- 
tins, yearbooks, and reports of proceedings; (3) 
preliminary analyses of significant issues; and (4) 
materials which are reasonably accessible.—G. H. 
Johnson. 

2756. Hayes, Dorothy T. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Wasted in the elementary school? Understanding 
the Child, 1948, 17, 4-6.—In a letter to her daughter 
the author considers the need for, and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for, the teacher of young children. 
—J. L. Gewiriz. 

Holden, A. John, Jr. (Middlebury Coll., 
Middlebury, Vt.) Guidance of prospective teachers 
in a liberal-arts college. Sch. & Soc., 1947, 66, 393- 
396.—In spite of increasing professional education 
of teachers the liberal arts college still has a great 
responsibility, especially in orientation to the gen- 
eral responsibility of the teacher, rather than a pro- 
gram of courses ‘to meet requirements.”’ The 
author describes the work of a faculty committee 
at Middlebury College which developed a program 
of guidance for prospective teachers. It is a feeling 
of the committee that their program “‘offers strong 
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possibilities of developing a keen professional aware- 
ness in prospective teachers. "—C. M. Louttat. 

2758. Raths, Louis. (New York U.) Some re- 
cent researches in helping teachers to understand 
children. J. educ. Sociol., 1947, 21, 205-211.— 
Professor Alberta Young, drawing upon the work 
of Alice Keliher and others, worked out a resource 
unit on human relationships for use in teacher-edu- 


cation. She studied human relations films, prepared 
written analyses of them, noted related reading, 
references to theory and suggestions for supple- 
mentary activities. The object was to discover the 
effects of such study by teachers on the social ad- 

tments of children, their learning of subject 


matter, and development of skills. Separate studies 
Anna Fults and Kathryn Feyereisen 
with experimental and — groups found statis- 

significant changes in pupils and _ teacher- 
il relationships yendiivn from the teacher-edu- 


rotessor 


cation program. Professor Ida Ruth McLendon 
showed a positive relation between social status and 
hievement, but this correlation is revealed where 


no co us effort is made to further good relations 
among children.—H. A. Gibbard. 

‘Snyder, William U. (Pennsylvania State 
Pa Do teachers cause maladjustment? 
epi ( h ild, 1947, 14, 40 46: 63: ‘. 3 78. onan 


Scientific reviewed by the author in an 


studies were 


attempt to discover what maladjustment exists 
among teachers and its effect on the pupil. Although 
there is no more maladjustment among teachers 
than in general population, it is more important 
because teachers have a bearing on the adjustment 


maladjustments are caused by 
emotional 


T eachers’ 
b-associated frustrations and personal, 
prot le ms. Most 


+} e 
ot otners 


teachers do not recognize the 
problem child. They are more concerned with 
classroom routine than the actual maladjusted. 


Children dislike in teachers the personal emotional 
maladjustment. Adjusted teachers have an import- 


ant influence on the adjustment of the child.—G. J. 
Corona 
[See also abstract 2554. | 
PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 
2760. Bartlett, F. C. The measurement of 
human skill. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 


31-38.—Studies of isolated function cannot furnish 
the basis for understanding of skill or of immediate 
skill potentialicy. It appears that the determina- 
tion of the overall response time is the important 
investigation in regard to sensorimotor characteris- 
tics in the process from interpretation to action to 
interpretation. It is now time for a complete re- 
orientation of the traditional studies of reaction 
times and of the functions of latent after-impulses. 
—G. S. Speer. 

2761. Gardner, Burleigh B. (Social Research, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.) Human relations in industry. 
Tex. Personnel Rev., 1947, 6, 6-9.—The personnel 
man should be a specialist in human organization, 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


understanding the problems of the individual and 
able to help the individual to adjust, and must be 
able to work effectively with executives.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2762. Knauft, Edwin B. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) A classification and evaluation of personnel 
rating methods. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 617- 
625.—Personnel rating methods may be classified 
on the basis of (1) operations performed by the scale 
maker in constructing the scale; (2) operations per- 
formed by the judges or raters; (3) operations in- 
volved in constructing a scoring method for the 
rating device. The evaluation of any rating device 
can best be made in terms of the situation in which 
it is being used, since different techniques apply 


best to certain criteria and requirements. 14 refer- 
ences.—C. G. Browne. 

2763. Mace, C. A. (U. London, Eng.) Satis- 
factions in work. Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 


5—-19.—After reviewing the problems of incentives 
and satisfaction, the author concludes that no man 
ever works because of a single motive. Man works 
best when 3 motives are combined: because he wants 
to, because he must, and because of the pressure of 
surrounding expectations and evaluation. The 
latter is of particular strength when it comes from a 
local group. Critical comments are included from 
Nigel Balchin, Elton Mayo, Winifred Raphael, and 
Eric Trist.—G. S. Speer. 

2764. Perron, M. La notation des essais pro- 
fessionnels, pour la promotion ouvriére dans les 
entreprises, et des travaux classiques d’atelier dans 
les écoles d’apprentissage. (Rating of trade ex- 
aminations.) TJravatl hum., 1947, 10, 55-67.—The 
article deals primarily with the valuation of per- 
formance of apprentices. Attention is drawn to the 
desirable personal characteristics of the examiner, 
with emphasis on use of objective standards when- 
ever possible. The work samples are evaluated with 
reference to 3 features: (1) time, (2) precision, and 
(3) appearance.—J. Brogek. 


2765. Pigors, Paul, & Myers, CharlesA. (M.J.T., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Personnel administration; a 
point of view and a method. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1947, ix, 553 p. $4.5 age- 
ment must be closely geared. Management of per- 
sonnel is meshed in its proper place and cannot be 
disparate. The importance of position and responsi- 
bility of the personnel executive is discussed to- 
gether with his duties, tools and bilateral position 
with respect to the workers and the several divisions 
of management. An overview of the necessary basic 
attitudes of the personnel executive is presented 
which relates the selling of good practices toward 
workers to other division heads and the resolution 
of worker conflict and disorganization through care- 
ful analysis of individual differences. Approximately 
the last third of the book is made up of specific case 
discussions correlated to the principles previously 
elaborated. A comprehensive list of reference ma- 
terial is included.—J. W. Hancock. 
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2766. Warren, Sol L. (N. Y. State Educ. Dept., 
Albany.) Help wanted—Personnel Director. Per- 
sonnel J., 1948, 26, 336-339.—During 5 weeks in 
the summer of 1947, advertisements for personnel 
workers in 9 newspapers were studied. A total of 
171 different advertisements appeared for jobs rang- 
ing from personnel clerk to labor relations and per- 
sonnel manager. The salaries quoted ranged from 
$1560 to $35,000. About half were for female 
workers, but men were definitely favored for the top 
jobs, while women were favored for clerical jobs. 
Psychology, testing, and related fields were the only 
fields of college training specified; only two adver- 
tisements mentioned advanced degrees. Most ad- 
vertisements were put in by private employment 
agencies or unidentified employers.—M. B. Mitchell. 


[See also abstracts 2450, 2451, 2635. ] 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


_, 2767. Bonnardel, R. (L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France.) Etude sur les méthodes de 
sélection des apprentis. (A study on methods for 
the selection of apprentices.) Travail hum., 1947, 
10, 46-54.—The author investigated the relative 
prognostic value of a traditional (school marks, ref- 
erences, medical examinations, interviews) and a 
psychometric evaluation of candidates for an ap- 
prentice school associated with a large metal indus- 
try. 60 students were followed-up for 2 years. The 
results of psychological tests showed a considerably 
higher correlation with the overall scholastic achieve- 
ment.—J. Brogek. 


2768. Books, Charles W. Checking the appli- 
cants’ references. Personnel J., 1948, 26, 329-331. 
—A card form was devised for checking applicants’ 
references. It requested former employers to fill in 
8 items on the back of the card. Most of these can 
be answered with a simple check mark. If the 
employer prefers to give the information over the 
telephone, a space is provided for his telephone 
number. This card form was found to be a much 
more effective and accurate method of checking 
references than other methods, such as the merit 
rating form, general letter, and outside investigating 
agencies.— M. B. Mitchell. 

2769. Case, Harry W. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Selection of aircraft engineering draftsmen 
and designers. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 583—- 
588.—In a sample of 150 aircraft technical personnel, 
a positive relationship was shown to exist between 
design ability and the Survey of Space Relations 
Ability and the Otis Self Administering Test. This 
relationship is high enough to justify the use of 
certain types of tests in the selection of engineers 
to do aircraft design and drafting.—C. G. Browne. 


2770. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Validation of naval aviation cadet selection 
tests against training criteria. J. appl. Psychol., 
1947, 31, 601-614.—Three selection tests were used 
to screen applicants for Navy flight training during 


2766-2774 


the early part of the war. Bennett’s Mechanical 
Comprehension Test correlated with outcome of 
training and further identified flight and ground 
school failures. The Personnel Test was positively 
related to ground school failures, but showed low 
correlations with success in training. The Biographi 
cal Inventory predicted flight failures better than 
failures for other reasons.—C. G. Browne. 


2771. Flanagan, John C. (Amer. Inst. for Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psychological requirements 
of the airplane pilot. /. Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 521 
527; 600.—This is a brief review of the results ob 
tained in the Army Air Forces’ research program on 
the selection of military pilots. Preliminary studies 
show that many psychological characteristics which 
are essential in the military pilot are also important 
for the commercial airline pilot. It is also clear, 
however, that many requirements differ for the two 
types of pilots. Long-range research is now under 
way to survey the requirements for effective work 
as an airline pilot—A. Chapanis. 

2772. Jurgensen, Clifford E. 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
which influence job preferences. 
1947, 31, 553-564.—A questionnaire called ‘‘Job 
Preferences (What makes a job good or bad?)”’ was 
given to 1360 applicants for jobs at the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company. It consisted of the following 
items: advancement, benefits, company, co-workers, 
hours, pay, security, supervisor, type of work, and 
working conditions. These items were related to 
such variables as sex, marital status, age, salary, 
and education. It is concluded that, on the basis 
of these results, both management and unions have 
erred in their opinions and actions regarding those 
factors in a job which are most important to ap- 
plicants.—C. G. Browne. 

2773. Prost, Jean. Représentation par code 
chiffré simple des aptitudes physiologiques du 
travailleur. (Simple coding of the physiological 
aptitudes of workers.) Travail hum., 1947, 10, 29- 
45.—The somatic characteristics are grouped into 
7 categories (height, sight, anatomical condition of 
the limbs, capacity to work in different postures and 
in different work environments, hours of work, and 
intensity of effort of which the worker is capable) 
Each category is evaluated on a 5 point scale, the 
ratings being based on quantitative data whenever 
possible. The system may be used both for the 
description of job demands and of the work capacities 
of a given individual. By recording the information 
on perforated cards which may be sorted out by 
machine it is possible to select individuals out of the 
available manpower who will fit particularly well 
into a given job. For years the system has been 
used successfully in a large French factory.—J. 
Brogek. 

2774. Reeves, David F. (Montgomery Ward, 
Houston, Tex.) Employee testing. Tex. Personnel 
Rev., 1947, 6, 13-17.—Whether testing is done by 
company employees or by outside agencies, it is 
important to determine that the test administrator 


(Minneapolis Gas 
Selected factors 
J. appl. Psychol., 
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2775-2783 
alified, the tests are adapted to the purpose for 
which they are used, the norms are established in 
relation to the particular company, and the testing 
program is diplomatically administered. In one 
study of 773 applicants, 19.5% were rejected by 
tests, 8°% failed to report for tests, and 5.2% failed 
after testing. Later job ratings on those 
indicated 80°, accuracy of test data. 


LY CAseser 


is qu 


to return 


1775. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U., 
Calif Norms for graduate school business stu- 
dents on the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical 

Workers. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 594-600. 

\ table of and percentiles in number and 
ime checking on the Minnesota Vocational Test for 

Clerical Workers is presented, based on the scores 
f 168 students in the two year Graduate School of 
Stanford University. Comparisons with 


Husiness at . 


scores 


scores of clerical workers and other office occupa 
11 groups are made. Available data question 
e claim that the Minnesota Clerical Test measures 


ibility to discriminate small differences rapidly. 
st correlates significantly with intelligence, 
aid in differentiating clerical 


eral C. G. Bro 


the test 
workers from workers in gen 
ij Tiffin, Joseph. (Purdue U. Lafa velle, 
Parker, B. T., & Habersat, R. W. ' The analy- 

sis of personnel data in relation to turnover on a 
factory job. J ippl Psychol., 1947, 31, 615-616. 
In a t nanufacturing company, the per- 
yyvees who were on the job 
ment (Long Tenure Em- 
who left the job in less 
Employees) were 
ynditions, the data indicate 
sought who are at least 
shed over 10 years of 
and have at least one 





27 empk 
emplo 
es 7 : 60 employ ees 

3 1 ths (Short Tenure 


ths ot 


studied. Under present « 

eT yees should be 
not fini 
married, 


ty Brown 
Utter, Robert F. (U. California, Los An- 
gel Relation of personality and character re- 
quirements to ow in a Civil Service Agency. J. 
appl. F hol., 1947, 31, 651-654.—425 Civil Service 
ents were classified as professional, 


30 years old, have 


i ils ng, are 


skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled. A tabulation of 
17 personality and character requirements listed 

r is jobs reveals that they have no value 
s b selection criteria.—C. G. Browne. 


‘See also abstracts 2422, 2790. | 


R—-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2778. Brodman, Keeve, & Hellman, Louis P. 

rnell U. Med. Coll. New York.) The relation of 
group ‘morale to the incidence and duration of medi- 
cal incapacity in industry. Psychosom. Med., 1947, 
9, 381-385.— Medical absenteeism as a measure of 
medical incapacity was studied in a sample of 600 
trained in cle rical work and employed 


emmy yees, ail 
arti 


epertments differed widely in their rates 


Pas 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


based upon items of “‘long’’ medical absence (4 days 
or more), “‘short’’ medical absence (3 days or less), 
reports to the medical department, and the number 
of unexcused absences. Medical incapacity was gen- 
erally found to be related to poor morale. As differ- 
ent work groups had dissimilar morale, the influence 


and attitude of the group, where the individual 
worked, upon morale was markedly significant. 
No correlation was found between lateness and 


absence for “‘long”’ illnesses.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

277! Cushman, Frank, & Cushman, Robert W. 
needing supervision. Ne »w York: J. Wiley, 1947. 
xiv, 232. $2.50.—Human Relations for supervision 
in industry is the thesis of this book. After a brief 
general discussion of supervision the authors treat 
such varied subjects as waste control, cooperation, 
training, job interest, grievances, and rating em- 
ployees. The book contains no bibliography. It is 
best described as a general treatment of basic prob- 


lems in industrial supervision.—H. P. Mold. 

2780. Lateiner, Alfred R. (City Coll. of New 
York.) Training supervisors in a decentralized 
organization. Personnel J., 1948, 26, 340-342.- 


All supervisors should be included for training, 
preferably in the form of guided conferences. One 
hour sessions should be planned for from 8 to 18 
supervisors at one time. When it is not feasible for 
all supervisors to come together at one time, regional 
conferences can be held or supervisors may rotate in 


coming to a central training center. Conference 


leaders from outside the organization are recom- 
mended.— M. B. Mitchell. 
Levy, Bert W. Labor problems; a bibli- 


Personnel J., 1948, 26, 294-304. 


MacKenzie, Richard S. (Union Bag & 
Paper Corp., New York.) Modern measuring. 
Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8 (2), 10-12.—The author takes 
the strong stand that everything in business can be 
measured and reduced to financial units. Motion 
study is stressed. Supervisory incentives are urged, 
not only along production lines, but for non-produc- 
tion supervisors as well incentives should be based 
on absence of waste, control of overhead, equipment, 
and materials —R. W. Husband. 


2783. McMurry, Robert N. (Robert N. Mce- 
Murry & Co., Chicago, Ill.) The problem of re- 
sistance to change in industry. J. appl. Psychol., 
1947, 31, 589-593.—The resistance to changes in 
procedure in industry by both management and 
workers’ groups is largely dependent upon such psy- 
chological factors as fear of loss of status, security, 
and employment; the expression of insecurities 
which grow out of the passive dependent tendencies 
of the emotionally immature; and the inability of a 
man to go into business for himself when he is de- 
pendent on the tools owned by another person. Be- 
cause of the highly emotional character of these 
resistances to change, a direct or logical presentation 
of the merits of the change may be most futile. 
Moves must be made very slowly, giving full con- 
sideration to the obvious or implied difficulties in- 


ography. 
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volved, and providing outlets for the expression and 
relief of the hostilities which arise —C. G. Browne. 

2784. Madge, Charles. Payment and incentives. 
Occup. Psychol., Lond., 1948, 22, 39-45.—Workers 
in industry do not work up to the optimum mental 
level due to a restriction of output that is both con- 
scious and unconscious. The remedy is a gradual 
re-education at the conscious level, and a rapid and 
drastic reintegration of the worker in society at the 
unconscious level. Making the factory worker a 
happier, more balanced individual, will do more to 
increase production than elaborate bonus schemes.— 

S. Speer. 

2785. Otis, Jay L. (Western Reserve U., Cleve- 
land, O.), & Leukart, Richard H. Job evaluation; 
a basis for sound wage administration. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1948. xv, 473 p. $6.65.—Objectives 
of the volume are to offer a basis for (1) a college 
course; (2) guidance for business executives, em- 
ployees, and union representatives. 16 chapters 
cover a brief historical introduction and statement 
of the problems involved, systems of job evaluation, 
selection of an evaluation system, planning a ~ 
evaluation program, analysis of Pag job rating 
employee classification, determination of wages, 
establishment of the pay and classification structure, 
and administration of the entire program. A short 
chapter deals with job evaluation with reference to 
collective bargaining. 89 figures and 16 tables depict 
forms, methods, and statistical data in detail.— 
R. Tyson. 

2786. Selfe, E. M. (Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
Mich.) What supervisors want. Personnel J., 1948, 
26, 281-283.—Supervisors want to be part of man- 
agement, i.e. to share the responsibilities and to 
associate with their supervisors socially in company 
activities. They want the respect of their superiors 
as well as of the men under them. In union shops, 
they want to be present at appeal board meetings 
when the men appeal their decisions. Supervisors 
want to know what their superiors think of their 
work. They also want a real voice in the selection 
of their workers so they will not have to accept 
trouble makers from other departments. Friction 
can be eliminated if everyone from the president 
down thinks as a team rather than in terms of rank. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 
INDUSTRY 


2787. Cardall, Alfred J. Psychological factors in 
accident prevention. Personnel J., 1948, 26, 288- 
293.—Accident prevention is a problem of selection 
and job placement. Applicants should be selected 
and placed on jobs for which they have sufficient 
emotional stability, manipulative dexterity, rhythm, 
visual acuity and fast enough reaction time to work 
safely. Supervisors should watch for temporary 
emotional instability which may lead to accidents, 
so that the work assignment may be changed when 


APPLICATIONS 2784-2791 


necessary. Many accidents can be predicted and, 
therefore can be avoided.—M. B. Mitchell. 

2788. Dunlap, Jack W. (The Psychological Cor 
poration, New York.) Men and machines. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 565-579.—Industrial psy 
chology has been predominantly a selection psych 
ology attempting to select men to fit equipment 
As part of its interests the new branch of industrial 
psychology, referred to as bio-mechanics or human 
studies of 


engineering or bio-technology, ways 
adapting equipment to suit the operator. Most 
engineers find themselves in administr: ative positions 
where they direct and control men, yet little is done 
by this group to study employee relations with a 
scientific, experimental approach. Psychology, then, 
needs to become a part of the curriculum of the er 
gineer, the importance of which is emphasized b 
the growing demand for an lypes Ys ts trained in 
human-engineering techniques evidenced in the air 
craft, transportation, radio wrt 8 turing and 
building industries; in other manufacturing ent 
prises, and even farming. It is difficult lete 
where bio-mechanics ends and other aspects of 
industrial psychology begi However, in 
broadest sense, the problems involved in 

cases are concerned with the development of 
more productive society, and the ge 

ests and needs in “‘human engineering r 


G. Browne. 
Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Brown, Clarence W. 


(U. California, Berkeley.) Learning in accident re- 
duction. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 580-582 
Accidents of street car and tor 

show a reduction as on-the-job learning 

For 60 street car ytormen a 34 r 
operators, most of the improven $s in re 

the number of accident S a 

sixth or seventh month of employment. B 

of the seventeenth month the accident r 

duced more than half, but even the 5 

ing. Since obvi us|} a tra g prog 

over such a lo ng per i, the tr ig progr : 


be changed so that t it i 
ological analysis of the types of abiliti 
the situation in whi 
are } ope rated.—C. 

790. Lahy, J. M., & Pacaud,S. (L’Ecole Prati 
que des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France Analyse psy- 
chologique du travail des mécaniciens et des chauf- 


R 
. browne 


feurs de locomotive. (Psychological analysis 
work of the railroad engineers and firemen Tr 
hum., 1947, 10, 1-28.— Three methods were 

in the course of the job analysis: (1) Stud 


able technical literature, and in 
observation of the wor 
force exerted in the pr 





ysis of infractions of securi | rules 
breeches of discipline. The demands wer 
pressed in terms of somatic, sensory, motor 

l Brogek. 


epee functions.—J. 
2791. Prost, Jean. Etude sur les dangers et la 
protection des ouvriers dans un atelier de peinture 
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d’une usine d’automobiles. (A study of the hazards 
and the protection of workers in a paint shop of an 
automobile plant.) Travail hum., 1947, 10, 84-99. 
Having described the nature of the work, the 
author enumerated the toxic effects of inhaled ben- 
zol vapors, both in acute and chronic poisoning. 
Che protective measures include ventilation of the 
workrooms, wearing of masks, use of gloves and over- 
alls, showers after work, administration of vitamin 
C, and periodical medical examinations. In the five 
years of author’s experience as an industrial physician 
these measures proved very effective; there is no 
justification for creating by false information a ‘‘ben- 
neurosis."" Healthy non-pregnant women were 
equal to men in resistance to poisoning. J. Brogek. 


2792. Scott, Clifford E. Analysis of elemental 
motion time values in a simple assembly operation. 
Vicrofilm Abstr., 1947, 7, 129.—Abstract of Ph.D. 
thesis, 1942, Purdue | Microfilm of complete 
thesis, 49 pages, $1.00, University Microfilms, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Publ. No. 860. 


2793 At gg Morris 5S. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philad Pa.) Visual standards and flight per- 
formance. fe Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 528-547.—An 
experiment was designed to test the hypothesis that 

Other things being equal, persons with various de- 


es of visual deficiency will learn to fly as well as 


persons with nominally ‘perfect’ vision.’’ The sub- 
ects, 194 men, were given flight training sufficient 
btain the private pilot’s certificate. 80 of the 

en had unaided vision of 20/20 in each eye (Group 

\ 38 men had unaided vision of 20/50 or worse 
1 each eye corrected with forward glasses to 20/20 

r better in each eye (Group B). 40 had unaided 

ision of 20/100 or worse in each eye corrected with 

forward glasses to 20/50 or better in each eye (Group 


( The remaining 36 men had essentially mono- 
lar vision (Group D). 13 different criterion meas- 
es were used to assay each trainee’s performance 

during and after flight training. ‘‘The results of the 

so far completed show a definite relation- 
ween visual efficiency and flight perform- 
ince. In every instance, the mean scores of Groups 

A and B are better than those of Groups C and D 
. .’ although there are no significant differences 

etween Groups A and B or between Groups C and 

D. In terms of a simple pass-fail criterion, 85% of 

the men in Gr roup A, 79% in Group B, 70% in Group 

C, and 53% in Group D were able to qualify for a 

ite pilot’s certificate—A. Chapants. 


ove i 
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2794. Bigelow, Charles L. (Facts Consolidated, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Confusion control in poster 
readership study. J. appl. Psychol., 1947, 31, 626- 
633.—The Lucas technique is designed to arrive at 
“controlled recognition” ratings of magazine ad- 
vertisements studied out of their context. In a 
study in Sacramento, Foster and Klein showed that 
preposting ratings were not suitable for the control 


pr 
f confusion in outdoor advertising research. How- 
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ever, adaptations of Lucas’ methods may lead to 
increased success in measuring the advantage of 
familiarity in obtaining instant identification of 
posters through the study of the impact and penetra- 
tion of posters and frequency of impression.—C. G. 
Browne. 

2795. Graham, Ben S. (Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, O.) Paperwork simplification, a new fron- 
tier for management. Mod. Mgmt, 1948, 8 (2), 
22-—25.—Clerical forces have gained two and a half 
times as rapidly as increases of those engaged in 
production since 1900, yet there has been little 
scrutiny or check as to the value of this increased 
paperwork. The author cites four major principles 
of motion study which can be applied to clerical 
work, which will save time, avoid goods lost right in 
the plant or store, and prevent sidetracking.—R. W. 
Husband. 


2796. Navarre, A. Un clavier francais pour les 
machines a écrire. (A French typewriter keyboard.) 
Travail hum., 1947, 10, 100—103.—On the universal 
(“‘standard”’) keyboard the French typist has to use 
fingers of the left hand 2 to 3 times as frequently as 
those of the right hand. In order to develop a more 
efficient arrangement of the keys, the relative fre- 
quency of different letters was determined and the 
most frequent letters were placed in the middle of 
the keyboard; the respective keys are activated by 
index and middle finger. The second principle in- 
volved balancing the work of the 2 hands. Thirdly, 
the letters constituting phonetique units (such as 
ch and gn) were grouped together. The article 
reproduces the recommended keyboard in full.— 
J. Brogek. 

PROFESSIONS 

Kaback, Goldie Ruth. (Coll. of the City of 
New York.) Some characteristics of nurse coun- 
selors. Occupations, 1948, 26, 299-301.—Mean test 
scores of 34 nurse counselors are presented. As a 
group they are superior in intelligence and mechani- 
cal comprehension, average in mechanical ability, 
with dominant interests in social service, artistic 
and literary functions. The group tends to be extro- 
verted, dominant, sensitive to problems of others, 
well-adjusted, and practical in its problem-solving 
activities.—G. S. Speer. 

2798. Kinberg, Olof. Socialpsykologiska fak- 
torers inflytande pa brottmdlsprocessen. (Influ- 
ence of factors of social psychology on trial by jury 
procedure.) Menneske og Miljé, 1946, 1, 22-30.— 
Two theories of sociology are discussed, so far as 
delinquency is concerned. One includes the strong 
influences of prejudices and biases, due to childhood 
experiences and environment. The other states that 
we are born with or without certain aptitudes and 
traits, which vary in strength, and which influence 
our behavior and decisions in social situations. The 
author points out the weakness and strength of both 
theories, and also discusses them from the practical 
standpoint of Social Psychology. O. J. Jacobsen. 


— 
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2799. Kinberg, Olof. Socialpsykologiska fak- 
torers inflytande pd brottmdlprocessen. (Influ- 
ences of factors of social psychology on trial by 
jury procedures.) Menneske og Miljg, 1946, 1, 60 
70.—A continuation of 22: 2798. The background 
of the witness is discussed from the standpoint of 
psychological contributions, the psychology involved 
in being a witness, and the memory for events as it 
is important in the court situation. The complain- 
ant’s role, a Swedish custom, is also explained, with 
psychological implications involved. The entire 
court procedure, and especially, the psychological 
factors which may influence the judge, in pronounc- 
ing sentences, are given psychological analysis.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

2800. Lhota, Brian. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D, C.) Vocational interests of Catholic priests. 
Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer., 1948, 
7, vii, 40 p.—262 priests, mean CA of 38.9, minimal 
formal education of 20 grades, representing a sampl- 
ing of 35 states, were a normative group for the de- 
velopment of scoring weights for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory in which 73% of the items 
effected a significant differentiation between priests 
and Strong’s men-in-general. Application of this 
clerical interest scale to 208 seminarians, average 
CA of 24, affirmed the validity. Application to 


3 
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grade 1X boys in a minor seminary and grade IX 
and XII boys in a Catholic high school showed 
significant differences, for only 1% of the grade IX 
and 5% of the grade XII boys in the ordinary high 
school obtained a rating indicative of the possession 
of clerical interests.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2801. Randall, Margaret. (U. Minnesota, Minne 
apolis). Poling patient opinion. Staff Meet. Bull. 
U. Minn. Hosp., 1947, 19, 157-185.—Patient opinion 
questionnaires were sent to 400 patients discharged 
from 4 hospitals in Minneapolis and St. Paul, in 
order to study this method of solving hospital ad- 
ministration problems. Consumer polls in business, 
opinion polls in education, determinants of opinion, 


and problems encountered in measuring the validity 
and reliability of questionnaires are discussed. The 
percentage of returns on the first letter, the first 
follow up, and the second follow up were 35%, 29% 


and 11% respectively. The number of generally 
dissatisfied patients was low. Percentages of pati 
ents in each hospital making the most common 
complaints are shown in tabular form. A copy of 
the questionnaire and a bibliography are included. 


Carter. 


—G. C. 


[See also abstracts 2741, 2800. | 
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LIST OF JOURNALS COVERED 


This list includes additions and « 


idditions 


Air Technical Intelligence Technical Data Digest. (A7/ 
ch ta Dig.) (Office) 
s 


Alg en Nederlands Tijdschrift voor Wijsbegeerte en 


logie. lig. med. Tajdschr. Wijsh. Psychol.) 
\ . lou 1al of Anatomy. (Amer. J. Anat.) (Wal- 
\ ] ial of Patholog imer. J. Path.) (Wal- 
\ urnal of Public Health imer. J. Publ. 
Waldrop) 


l'homme et des 
Physiol.) os E's 
BroZzek) 


lerlandaises Physiologie de 
irch. néerl. Stone) 
Biotyp 
Hygiene Foundation 
Found. Proc.) 


logte) 

Proceedings. Industr. 

Hy Gottschalk) 

Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
R Ash) 


f Cl il Pastoral Work 


(Industr. Labor 


J. clin. Pastoral Wk) 

Journal of Education and Psychology. (J. Educ. & 
sStauffer) 

| Pastoral Care T. Pastoral Care) Johnson) 


Kwartalnik Psychologiczny. (Kwart. psychol.) (Blach- 


Medical Arts and Sciences. Med. Arts Sct.) Penning- 


Menneske og Milij¢. Venneske og Milijé) (Jacobsen) 
p g Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, Papers. 
b. M1 ud. Sct.) (Waldrop) 
ind Review of Optometry. (Opt. J. Rev. 
Dion Rudolph) 
Personnel Psychology; a journal of applied research. 
ersonnel Psychol.) (A. Thompson) 
Psychologische Praxis. Psychol. Praxis) 
Public Welfare in Indiana. (Publ. Weilf. Ind.) 
Report of the Industrial Health Board, London. (Rep. 
industr. Hith Bd, Lond.) Gottschalk) 


Reyna) 
Louttit) 


African Sciences. 


Midmonthly. 


S. Afr. Sci.) 


Survey Midmon.) 


Corrections 
In the following list are included changes from the list 
bl n the 13th issue of volume 21, page 558. En- 
abbreviation followed by the correction and 
the nature of the change in parentheses. 


orrections as of May Ist, 1948) 


(Wagoner) (abstr. assign.) 
(abstr. resign.; to be assign.) 


Combined with Psychol. Monogr. 


Amer. J. Psychoanal. 
Ann. math. Statist. 
Appl. Psychol. Monogr. 
Atlant. Mon. (Waldrop) (abstr. assign.) 

Bull. Curr. Lit. Crippled Child, Wkrs. Bulletin on Current 
Literature of the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. (Bull. Curr. Lit. Nat. Soc. Crippled 
Child.) (Office) (title corrected) 


Childh. Educ. Childhood Education. (exchange) 

Compass. Name changed to Social Work Journal (Soc. 
Wk J.) 

Educ. Rec. Bull. (Bird) (abstr. assign.) 

Elem. Sch. J. Elementary School Journal. (exchange) 


Harpers Mag. (Waldrop) (abstr. assign.) 


Hosp. Cps. Quart., Wash. (Rudolph) (abstr. change.) 
Hum. Relat. (Littman) (abstr. assign.) 
J. Res. Bur. Stand., Wash. (Gottschalk) (abstr. change.) 


Name changed to Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders (J. Speech Hearing Disorders) 
Med. Rec., N. Y. (Howard) (abstr. change.) 
Ment. Hith, Lond. (abstr. resign.; to be assign.) 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm. (Horrocks) 


J. Speech Disorders. 


(abstr. 
assign.) 

Psychiat. Quart. (Klinger) (abstr. change.) 

Psychol. Monogr. Combined with Appl. Psychol. Monogr. 
to form Psychological Monographs, General and 
Applied. (Psychol. Monogr.) 

Psychol. Sbornik. (Brozek) 

(Wilson) 


Stud. higher 


(abstr. assign.) 
(abstr. change.) 
Educ. (Horrocks) 


Psychometrika. 
Purdue Univ. 
assign.) 
Rev. sci. Instrum. Review of Scientific 
(Knox) (to AS list and abstr. assign.) 
Rev. mex. Sociol. Revista Mexicana de Sociologia 
zel) (exchange and abstr. assign.) 
Sch. Rev. 
Sch. & Soc. 
Sct. Mon. 


(abstr. 
Instruments. 


(Bun- 


(abstr. resign.; to be assign.) 
(abstr. resign.; to be assign.) 

(Fisher) (abstr. change.) 

Sociol. soc. Res. (Horrocks) (abstr. assign.) 

S. Afr. med. J. South African Journal of Medical Science. 
(S. Afr. J. med. Sci.) (title corrected) 

Stud. Psychol. Psychiat. Cathol. Univ. Amer. 
(abstr. assign.) 


Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ. 


(Horrocks) 


(Horrocks) (abstr. assign.) 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New 2nd edition 
By Ross StaGNer, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready 
445 pages, $5.00 
This successful text has been completely rewritten. In view of the developments of the past decade, the 
author has changed his point of view from one behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame 
reference, and the inner organization of experience. 


THE COMMONSENSE PSYCHIATRY OF DR. ADOLF MEYER 
Fifty-two Selected Papers, Edited, with Biographical Narrative by ALFRED Lier. 677 pages. De lux 
edition, $14.00. (Prepublication price, $12.50—if ordered before July 30th, 1948. Regul ar edition, $6 50 
The basic writings of a physician who helped to shape the course of American psychiatry, and whose first-hand 
teaching is now presented for the first time in book form. The book traces the development of the commor 
sense approach to the problems of psychiatry which deals with the whole organism in relation to daily life 


THEORY AND PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By’ Davip Krecu, University of California, and RicHarp S. CRUTCHFIELD, Swarthmore College. 
Graw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Ready in summer 
The first modern*book of its kind to work out an integrated and consistent approach to the science of psychology 
as a systematic, interpretative account of social behavior. 


ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
By DonaLp M. JouNson, University of Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. Read) 
in summer 
A basic textbook giving a complete, modern, well-rounded survey of the subject. Clearly written and well 
illustrated, the book approaches psychology as a biosocial science, and makes an unusual effort to integrate 


the subject matter. 


in summer. 
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Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


























What the Kinsey Report means to you 


PRA RARRARAALAL 


Sex Habits of American Men 


Comprehensive, authoritative articles on the implications of the epochal Kinsey Report 


Edited by ALBERT DEUTSCH with contributions by fourteen outstanding specialists: 


KINSEY, THE MAN AND HIS PROJECT | ARE KINSEY’S METHODS VALID? 

Albert Deutsch, Journalist and Author Dr. Leo Cres i, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
CULTURAL FACTORS IN SEX EXPRESSION | Princeton University 

Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, Professor of Education, PSYCHIATRIC ISSUES IN THE REPORT 

University of Chicago Dr. Robert P. Knight, Austen Riggs Foundation 
HOW THE REPORT AFFECTS MARRIAGE SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 
COUNSELING Dr. Abraham Stone, President, Dr. Robert M. Lindner, Consultant Psychologist, 
American Association of Marriage Counselors | Maryland State Board of Correction 

48 AN ANTHROPOLOGIST VIEWS IT SEXUAL PATTERNS AND THE LAW 

Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn, Professor of Anthropology, Judge Morris Ploscowe, New York City 

Harvard University | Magistrates Courts 

MUST WE CHANGE OUR METHODS OF SEX RELIGIOUS ASPECTS—A PROTESTANT VIEWPOINT 
EDUCATION? Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director, Rev. Seward Hiltner, Director Pastoral Services, 
Child Study Association of America Federal Council of Churches 

SIGNIFICANCE FOR AMERICAN WOMEN RELIGIOUS ASPECTS—A CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
Mrs. Alice Withrow Field, Supervising Probation Officer, Dr. Charles Wilber, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
New York City Magistrates Courts Fordham University 

SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE REPORT RELIGIOUS ASPECTS—A JEWISH VIEWPOINT 
Dr. Joseph K. Folsom, Professor of Sociology, Dr. Louis lL. Newman, Rabbi, Temple Rodeph Sholom, 
Vassar College New York City 


$3.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES PRENTICE-HALL 70 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.C. 














ABSTRACTS OF HUMAN BIOLOGY 


A sectional edition of Biological Abstracts designed particularly 
for psychologists and related fields 


Section H—Abstracts of Human Biology—includes Human Heredity; Population; Anat- 
omy and Embryology; Child Development; Adolescence; Growth; Nutritional Disorders; 
Food Habits and Appetites, Malnutrition; Senescence; Endocrine Bases of Personality and 
Behavior; Reproduction and Sex; Human Ecology; Race; Health Factors Affecting Popula- 
tion and Human Adaptation; and kindred topics. 

Section H does not compete with, or duplicate, any existing abstract services. Rather, 
it supplements these services by abstracting, from the biological point of view, the biological 
literature paralleling and directly applicable to that published in the psychological, neuro- 
logical, sociological and anthropological journals. 

Established in January, 1946, to meet the requirements in Psychology and related fields, 
Section H is priced at only $6.50 (Foreign $7.00). Write for full details and sample copy. 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
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